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For the Companion. 


IRON TRIALS. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


“Why don’t yer mind? Want to burn the lad ?” 
cried a deep voice, as Luke leaped away, to stand 
trembling. 

‘You mind yer own rollers!” 
snarled Bostock. ‘Let the lad 
larn how to get out of the way.” 

Luke mastered his feeling, and 
darting a grateful glance at the 
big giant who had shouted the 
above words, turned to his work 
once more, to see Bostock’s boy 
grinning at him, and bringing up 
an intense longing sensation to 
strike him full in the face. 

“You are an okkard un,” said 
the lad; but Luke paid no heed, 
but ran to the furnace, and for 
the rest of that day he helped at 
the steel rod-rolling with more or 
less success—work that he ought 
not to have been set to do, but he 
was at the mercy of the ruffian 
whose words he had overheard. 

‘He couldn’t have done it on 
purpose,” argued Luke. “It 
would be too horrible!” 

That night he reached home 
wearied out, and slept heavily, 
but with dreams of fiery ser- 
pents, set on by Bostock, twining 
round him from head to foot. 

It is wonderful what a bright 
morning will do. Luke had gone 
to bed low-spirited, but he dressed 
in the morning sunshine by his 
open window, drinking in health 
and strength and determination 
for his arduous task. 

“T’ve been trying to get some 
of the black off your new clothes, 
dear,” said Mrs. Grantham, with 
a piteous look. “I must try 
again to-night, when you take 
them off. Whata state they are in!” 

“Oh, they’re black with the things that have 
made England famous!” cried Luke. ‘Coal and 
iron. Never mind the black, mother.” 

Mrs. Grantham sighed, but Luke put on a 
cheery expression, kissed her, ran up and shook 
hands with his father, and then hurried off to the 
works, contriving to get there without encounter- 
ing any of the lads. 

A fortnight had passed away, every day of which 
seemed to be like a horribly steep mountain that 
he had to climb, but which at night, when he 
lay down to sleep, he found that he had sur- 
mounted. 

It was false pride, fostered a great deal no doubt 
by his mother, that made Luke hurry to and from 
the great place, as if ashamed of encountering 
any one who knew him; but on the fourteenth 
day he made up his mind that he would sneak 
round by back streets no more. 

The time was evening, and the streets were 
crowded, when, crossing one of the main thor- 
oughfares, so as to get to a back lane, he came 
suddenly upon Dr. Brenton, in company with a 
fashionably-dressed lady, whom he was just about 
to hand into a well-appointed brougham. 

Luke knew the lady as the young widow of one 
of the wealthiest manufacturers in Sheafe. 

He felt his face flush, as he longed to run, but 
his manliness came to his aid, and drawing him- 
self up, he stalked on, with his blackened hands, 
his face besmeared with iron-dust, soot, and oil, 
and his new moleskins scorched as much as those 
of the veriest workman in the place. 

‘He doesn’t see me,” thought Luke, and at the 
same moment he felt a pang, as he thought that 
Mrs. Harrington, who knew his mother, did not 
recognize him now. 

“TI don’t care!” he said, setting his teeth; and 
he was passing on, when the bluff doctor stopped 
short. 

“Hallo!” he cried, slapping Luke on the shoul- 
der. ‘How are you, my British workman ?” 

He held out his hand, but Luke shrank back. 

“Bah! Clean dirt!” cried the doctor. ‘Mrs. 
Harrington, you know who this is.” 

*Of course I do!” cried the lady, holding out 








| hut a week passed away and nothing occurred 





her delicately gloved hand, only, however, to 
draw it back again quickly, making Luke turn 
scarlet with mortification. 

“No, no, I don’t mean that,” said Mrs. Har- 
rington, hastily. “I was thinking of my glove. 
I can’t afford to spoil new gloves, Mr. Grantham,” 
she added, merrily, as she hastily took one off. 
‘There, now shake hands,” and she laid her soft, 
white palm in his. 

‘Luke, my boy,” said the doctor, “I’ve some 





news for you. Your father is better.” 


“O doctor!” cried Luke, and his eyes became 
suffused. 
“Tt is peace of mind that is doing it, and I 


think you are giving him that peace. Now, then, 
shake hands, and good-by. I’m going up to see 
one of the magistrates about some business, and 
you must be tired.” 

The doctor drove off with his companion, and 
Luke became aware of the fact that Brum Bos- 
tock and his hopeful son were watching him curi- 
ously not two yards away. 

Luke nodded, and went off home, while Bos- 
tock began re-filling one of the dirtiest and black- 
est clay pipes ever owned by man. 

“Going to see one of the magistrates, eh? 
Whet’s that lad been sayin’ about me ?” 

Luke got on very well at the steel rod-rolling, 
and in a very short time was far quicker than his 
companion, but not without getting a few ugly 
burns, which he was Spartan enough to hide at 
home, the more easily from the fact that they 
were on his legs. 

One was caused by an intentional act on the 
part of Bostock, who gave a red-hot rod a turn 
so that it touched the lad close to the knee, giving | 
the ruffian the greatest delight to see him leap | 
away. | 

Another was given by Dyke, who, watching 
his opportunity, heated a pair of pincers in one of 
the furnaces, when three or four of his greatest 
intimates were close by, and held the tool, as if 
by accident, against the calf of Luke’s leg. 

Bostock’s boy did not gain much by the trick, 
for in his agony, Luke turned sharply round and 
struck him with all his might upon the jaw, send- 
ing him staggering back upon a heap of cin- 
ders. 

“Aw reight, my lad. I can wait,” he said, as 
he got up and shook himself. ‘‘Aw reight. I 
shan’t forget it, mun. Aw reight.” 

Luke felt that some new trick would be played 
on him, and he determined to be upon his guard, 





to break the monotony of his life. 
One dinner-hour he came suddenly upon the 
Goblin, seated by himself, eating his meal, which 





he held clumsily, oue hand and wrist being roughly | that afternoon, and he was pensively looking down 


bandaged up. 
“Have you hurt yourself?’ Luke said. 
“Hot mysen? Ay. Bit of a coot.” 


into it, wondering how deep it might be and how 
| he could calculate its contents in gallons, when he 
| suddenly became aware of a shrill whistle, and 


“Is—is it well bandaged? Have you been to | this was followed by a yell, as a score or more of 


the infirmary ?” 
‘What, me, lad? Nay. 
on it, and tied my hankychy round, that’s all.” 


I put a bit 0’ *bacco 


lads came rushing at him at once. 
For Bostock’s boy had made his plans well, 
surrounding his victim with his forces, and at a 


Luke hesitated, and then said, ‘Will you let | given signal they made their attack. 


me look? My father is a surgeon.” 
“Look? Ay, if thee likes.” 





The great fellow went on supplying his wants 
with one hand, while Luke eagerly undid the 
roughly tied handkerchief, and softly laid bare a 
ghastly cut, several inches in length, upon which 


about half an ounce of shag tobacco had been | 


laid. 

“Why, it ought to be sewn up,” said Luke. 
“You should go to the infirmary.” 

“Nay, I shan’t go losing no days’ wucks,” 
growled the giant. ‘Tie un oop again, lad.” 

“May I—would you mind—I think I could do 
it,” said Luke, hesitatingly. 

“Coot awaya then, while I yeat my dinner.” 

Luke took out his pocketbook, in which were 
buttons, needles and silk, and threading one short, 
stout steel needle, an old favorite, he pulled a 
clean white handkerchief from his pocket, and 
tore it in strips. 

The Goblin looked on in a perfectly good- 
humored way, and watched as Luke cleansed the 
wound, and deftly, as he had seen his father be- 
fore now, drew the edges together with a stitch 
here and there in the tough skin. 

‘‘Well, thou’st made a smart job of it, lad,” said 
the Goblin, smiling good-humoredly. ‘Thou’rt 
a clever one, lad. Now the hankychy round 
again.” 

Luke obeyed, and the great fellow took no fur- 
ther notice of him, but proceeded to fill his pipe ; 
so, thinking that the patient might have said 
“Thank you,” Luke strolled away. 

He had hardly got out of sight when a couple 
of boys, who had been hiding behind a pile of 
ingots, came out of their hole and followed him 
softly. 

They were joined directly by Dyke Bostock, 
who made signs, and quite a pack gathered round 
him to receive directions in whispers, when they 
spread themselves out and followed up Luke till 
they had traced him to the great engine-house. 
Outside this he wandered up and down, the yard 
being deserted, and its great brick tank which 
supplied the boilers lying black and cold-looking, 
with its huge syphon, whence came the supply, 
curved over, and giving forth now and then 
strange sighs and gurgling sounds. 

Somehow that tank had an attraction for Luke 


Sea 





Luke stood his ground for a few moments be- 
| fore he realized that he was the object of their 
chase, and then hearing their 
cheers and cries of ‘Duck him, 
boys! dowse him!” he made a 
dart for the weakest part of the 
ever - narrowing circle, but in 
vain. 

Wherever he darted and tried to 
break through, the enemy closed 
up, and after a few gallant at- 
tempts, he was driven back closer 
and closer to the brick edge, till 
he was so close that the circle 
became a half-moon of foes, who 
cheered and yelled as if engaged 
in some competitive game. 

“You cowards!” cried Luke, 
hitting out fiercely, but it was in 
vain, for, combining more and 
more, the gang made a final rush, 
and in an instant, amidst a yell 
of laughter, he was Criven into 
the tank, to fall from the brick- 
work with a sullen plunge and 
disappear. 

The great tank was some fifty 
feet square and full twenty feet 
deep, so that Luke’s involuntary 
plunge took him some distance 
down. But he was a good swim- 
mer, and some of those who had 
stood aghast at what they had 
done, laughed and cheered as 
they saw him rise and shake his 
head to get rid of the water before 
striking out for the opposite side. 

Just as he reached it, his tor- 
mentors were there, ready to 
thrust his hands from the brick- 
work, and send him under water 
over and over again. 

In spite of his swimming powers, Luke began 
to feel weak, and a horrible dread of drowning 
began to assail him, when all at once there was 
the same loud whistle, and the lads dashed off, all 
but Dyke Bostock, who stooped down and held 
out his hand. 

“Say, lad, it was loocky I coom by and helped 
thee. They meant to drown thee. Thou’dst 
better keep awaya from these wucks or they'll do 
worse next time.” 

“You cowardly rascal!” panted Luke. ‘Some 
day you and I will have to settle accounts.” 

Weak and exhausted as he was, he made a dash 
at the great fat-headed lad, but Dyke ran laugh- 
ing away, and Luke half-staggered towards the 
nearest shed, meaning to go straight to the office, 
say he had met with an accident, and ask leave to 
go home. 

But as he reached the entrance, there stood the 
Goblin. 

“Say, lad,” he cried, ‘‘been in the watter ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Luke, with a shiver. 

“Did they doosh thee ?” 

Luke nodded. 

“Then we'll doosh them one o’ these days. 
Don’t say nowt; it'll mek ’em worser. I shall sit 
on that theer Dyke or toner of ’em yet.” 

He led Luke into one of the stoke holes, and 
there bade him strip off his wet things. 

‘“Wring the watter out, lad,” he said; “off wi’ 
fem. The lads here think nowt o’ wucking wi'out 
’em. Here, put on this here.” 

He pulled off his long jacket and threw it over 
Luke’s shivering shoulders, wringing away at the 
drenched garments in spite of his injured afm 
and spreading them on the hot bricks, where they 
dried so rapidly that in less than an hour every- 
thing was dry. 

‘And now,” said Luke, “I shall get into trouble 
with Bostock.” 

“Say I wanted thee, my lad. Nay, I will,” and 
he walked back with him to where his own roller 
was idle and his boys helping Bostock. 

“Here, you!” roared the black-looking ruffian, 
*“coom hee-ar! where hey you been ?” 

Dyke stood grinning, with a pair of pincers in 





his hand. 
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“Nivver you mind,” growled the Goblin, going 
straight up to Bostock, and interposing bis huge 
body. ‘He’s been along o’ me. I wanted of 
him.” 

Bostock looked at him menheingly, and caught 
up a bar. 

“Putt that theer down, Brum, lad,” growled the 
Goblin, thrusting his face close to Bostock, ‘or 
I'll tek it from thee and brek one of thee arms wi’ 
it. If you want to feight, coom out 1 yard, and 
hev it out like a mon. Ugh! I could crack thee 
like a nut.” 

Iie thrust his hands in his pockets and turned 
to Luke. 

“You coom along o’ me,” he said, roughly. 
want yo’ to feed my rowls.” 

“Yo’ stop heer!” growled Bostock, menacingly. 

Luke had no option, for the Goblin seized him 
by the shoulder and dragged him away, leaving 
his own boy to be bullied by Bostock, Luke’s new 
master never speaking to him once, but keeping 
him hard at work till the bell rang, when he went 
right off without a word. 

Luke felt that there might be danger if he en- 
countered Bostock again that evening, so he bung 
back amongst the machinery and piles of metal 
till the men had done trooping by. In fact, he 
stopped so long in the gloomy building that there 
was the risk of his being locked in, or having to 


DD 


ask one of the watchmen to let him out, if he 
could not reach the furnaces, where some of the 
men were always engaged. 

At last, he made a start, looking watchfully 
round, but the place was apparently deserted, and, 
making a détour, he was half-way to the entrance 
when, all at once, as he was passing a cold fur- 
nace with its Nasmyth hammer and steam-crane 
in front, Dyke Bostock jumped up in front of 
him. 

**You scoundrel!” cried Luke, in a fit of rage, 
and, doubling his fists, he struck at the young 
ruflian, but was brought up short, for he heard a 
sound behind him, and as he turned, a great arm 
was thrown round his neck, he was hurled on to 
the black floor, and Bostock’s foot was placed on 
his chest. 

“T knowed he was hiding, feyther,” said Dyke, 
grinning. “Punse him well.” 

“Curse him, he shall hey it now!” growled 
Bostock, savagely, as 
round the gloomy place in search of aid. 
un we do wi’ un, lad ?” 


wandered 
“What 


Luke’s eyes 


“Throw un in the cold furniss yonder,” said 
Dyke; “he couldn’t get oot ti) marnin’.” 

“Td like to send un throof that pair o’ rowlers,” 
snarled Bostock. ‘Ilere, Dyke, lad, I know; nip 
up yonder to the handle. 
Now, then, my 
madgistries, 


Steam’s on enow yet. 
gentleman spy, as sends folks to 
"ll what you’ve got to say 


we see 


ThOW 
tle stooped down and caught the struggling boy 
in his huge arms, and carried him as easily as if 
laid him with his back and 
shoulders on the anvil of the great steam-hammer, 
whose guiding handle Dyke had seized to set the 
massive steel head in motion. 


he were a child and 


Luke's eyes felt as if they were starting from 
his head as he glanced from Dyke to his ruffianly 


father, then round for help, and lastly at the | 


mighty mass of steel that a touch from the boy 
would burl down and crush him flat. 

“Now, then,” growled Bostock, with a savage 
grin, “theer’s no big Goblin Brown to help thee 


now, my gentleman spy. Swear thou’lt go oot o’ 


this pla-ace to-neet, and niver come back, or— 


when I say noo, Dyke, lad, down she cooms !” 


(To be continued.) 


+2, 
A-POET'S CALLERS. 


Tennyson refuses to submit to one penalty of 
door to all eall- 
Acting upon the common-law maxim, ‘A 
man’s house is his castle,” he refuses to let down 


successful authorship, 
ers. 


an open 


the draw-bridge, save to those whom he has sum- 
moned to his presence. 

Longfellow, living in a land where no poet nor 
candidate for the Presidency can reside in a castle, 
cheerfully paid the penalty and kept an open door. 
In his diary, under the date of December 15, 1845, 
he records 

“Mr. TF of York, England, a Quaker, called 
with his travelling friend, —a visit which [ must 
take as an honor, as it was paid to me as an 
author.” 

Mr. T and his friend were the first of a long 
procession which stretched out to the end of the 
poet's life. It was a motley procession, made up 
of all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
Many 
who were in distress, and not a of those in 
debt, called upon the genial poet, whose hand 
welcomed them all. 

One a youth came into the poet's 
study, and throwing down with vehemence a red, 


from lords and lidies to boys and girls. 


few 


atternoon, 


printed paper, exclaimed, 

“There! that’s what I want to do! and,” dash- 
ing a pocket-book upon it, “that’s why T can’t do 
it, that empty purse!” 

On the handbill, in large black letters, was, 
“G Cc will give a select reading,” ete. He 
then, without being invited, began to recite Emer- 
son; then, the “Building of the Ship,” in frag- 
ments. Having ended his voluntary recitation, he 
comided to the poet that he, the reader, was in 
want of funds to go on with his poetic readings. 
He added as a reason why he should be aided, that 


| he purposed going on to the stage, and had great 
plans for the reorimation of the drama. 

When Mr. Longfellow declined to furnish the 
}funds, the youth rose, shut the pocket- book, 
'thrust it into his trousers pocket, buttoned his 
coat across his breast, and said,— 

“T don’t want you to do it unless you had 
rather do it than not! But I thought if it turned 
out well, this might be the beginning of a friend- 
ship between us.” 

Most men would have “frozen” the callow 
young man out, but the sympathetic poet spoke 
soothingly, and so calmed him that he stayed to 

| tea. 
| 


——_—_—$+9@)—__—__—_— 
THE OLD BARN. 


Cobwebs over the rafters 
Ridge-pole rotten and gray, 
Hanging in helpless impotence 

Over the mows of hay. 





Oh, how T loved the shadows 
That clung to the silent roof! 
Day-dreams wove with the quiet 
Many a glittering woof ! 
I climbed to the highest cross-beam, 
Watched the swallows at play, 
Admired the knots in the boarding, 
And rolled in billows of hay. 





an 
For the Companion. 
A QUEER AUNT. 
“Cachug! cachug! cachug!” sang the churn. 


| “Whippoorwill! whippoorwill! 
When you hear the first whippoorwill’s song,” 


sang the maiden who plied the dasher through the 
foamy cream. 

It was in the cool of asummer morning. The 
| family breakfast had been taken while dusk was 
| yet on the landscape, and the flies yet dozing on 
| the kitchen ceiling. Then, as Sue cleared the 
| table, Dell had hastened to bring from the cool 

cellar the cream, in dewy crocks; had hurried it, 
| with splash and thud, into the stone churn, that 
the butter might be finished while yet the morn- 
ing’s breath was unheated, and sweet with the 
sweetness of rose and honeysuckle. Surely it 
would be fair and fragrant, the butter of such an 
| hour. : 

| The churn stood to its middle in a vessel of 
| fresh water. A cherry-tree, low-branched and 
gnarled, overspread the girl at the dasher, and 
crowded its bright fruit against the eaves and on 
| to the shingled roof. Robins and saucy blue-jays 
were flitting and flirting among the branches, 
shaking down the dewdrops, with now and then a 
| bleeding cherry, dropped from the beaks. 
Slowly the white light was stealing up the sky, 
| showing adown the garden-walk the great blotched 
|touch-me-nots and crimson poppies and. low- 
blooming petunias, every corolla and leaf bend- 
ing under the heavy dew; showing the tree wind- 
break like a castled wall, and, beyond the break, 
| the meadow-lands, stretching out and out, till the 
| sky stooped down and stopped them. 

“Cachug! cachug! cachug!” sang the dasher, 
| thick of speech from the clinging butter. 


“Meet me, oh, meet me, 
When you hear the first whippoorwill’s song,” 


sang the maiden. 

“Why, Dell, that butter must be come!” Sue 
}called. ‘I know it must be by the chug sound.” 

Dell lifted the cover; a warm breath came up 

from the dappled milk; all the dasher’s length to 
the hand was flecked with butter; all the churn’s 
| walls were specked with it; it clung in beads of 
pale yellow to the down side of the lid; it floated 
in islands on the milk. Dell’s strongly, muscled 
hand turned the dasher till the little butter islands 
|; were massed into large ones. Dashes of fresh 
water rinsed down the straggling globules from 
| lid and churn-walls, and cooled the warm milk. 
Then Dell went to the garden, to weed the beet- 
jbed and to train the pea-vines up the brush. 
When she came back to the churn, she brought 
bright radishes, silver onions, and cool 
bunches of curled lettuce. 

She had salted and worked the butter, and had 
just got it into the mold when the roll of wheels 
was heard. Both girls ran to the window. 
the gate was a buggy, and from it at that moment 
was climbing a woman. 


long, 


“Who can it be coming here so early ?” said 
Dell. 

“Who on earth ?” echoed Sue. ‘There! 
sending the buggy away, so she means to stay.” 

The girls snatched off tbeir kitchen aprons, and 
made some passes at their hair. 

‘‘Maybe it’s our fortune,” said Dell, tying on a 
clean apron. 

“T hope it is,” said Sue, ‘for I’m tired of farm- 
work.” 

Sue went to the door to receive the strange 
woman; the first glance at the face framed in the 


’ 


. . | 
white ruchings of the green bonnet showed that 


the face was a strange one. The visitor was tall 
and thin, with very light hair, pale blue eyes, and 
a parchment-like skin. 

**How do you do?” she said, smiling and kiss- 
ing Sue. ‘I’m your Aunt Dorothy Bean, your 
|mother’s sister and your father’s sister-in-law. 
You're Sophia Hopkins’ daughter, aint you ?” 

Sue said, “Yes.” 

“Then I’m on the right track. I generally am. 
Your mother was the next youngest to me.” 

By this time the visitor was in the house, and 
was untving her green satin bonnet-strings. 

*T ai very clad to see you,” said Sue, surprised 
and awkward. 

“I knew you would be, if you're any like your 
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mother; considering, too, that I’ve come all the 
way from Maine to Kansas to look out for Sophy’s 
children. I’m going to take them all back with 
me, and get them polished and married off and 
set up. I hope she didn’t leave many children. 
|I.can never rest in or out of my grave till I see 
them all polished and set up.” 

“She talks about us as if we were tin muffin- 
rings,” was Sue’s mental commentary. 

“It’s been running in my head to do this ever 
since poor, dear Sophy’s death. How long is it 
since she died ?” 

“A little over eight years,” Sue answered, think- 
ing that the aunt’s idea had had a long run before 
coming to its execution. 

“Eight years!” exclaimed the aunt, in tones of 
excessive surprise. ‘Is it possible? Why, I 
| didn’t think it was much over seven. And how 
many offspring did she have? The question is 
necessary, because I’m going to take them all 
back with me, to have them finished and polished 
and married and set up.” 

**Mother left only two children.” 

*“T’m truly thankful for that!” the aunt inter- 
polated. 

“T have a sister eighteen months older than I 
am.” 

“Eighteen months older than you!” cried Aunt 
Dorothy, in long-drawn tones of astonishment. 

“She talks as though I was a girl Methuselah !” 
Sue thought. 

“Then I must get about her finishing or polish- 
ing, or I’ll be too late to save her from marrying 
in her present sphere. I have come here with the 
unalterable purpose of elevating Sophy’s chil- 
dren.” 

Here Dell entered, looking bright and smart in 
a new calico dress. Her face was a very pleasant 
one, fresh, healthy, cheerful. The bright brown 
liair rippled from root to tip, and hung free, just 
clearing the shoulders. The eyes, of a navy-blue 
color, were large and soft; the complexion was 
good; there were some freckles, but these were 
paled, almost blotted out, by the vivid bloom of 
the rounded cheeks. 

The girl entered with a question in her face. 

“Aunt Dorothy, my sister Dell,”’ said Sue. 

“Ts it possible?” said Dell, glowing with sur- 
prise and pleasure. “I’m very glad to see you.” 

“And well you may be. I’ve come from Maine 
to Kansas to make a lady of you.” 

The bloom of Dell's cheek spread to her shapely 
ear, and from brow to chin. Weren’t they ladies, 
she and Sue ? 

“T couldn’t sleep with worrying about poor 
Sophy’s children, growing up in a wilderness un- 
polished. Where’s Brotber-in-law Hopkins ?” 

“He got an early start to the field; he set out 
to get his corn laid by to-day. But come and get 
washed and combed, while I set you a cup of 
coffee.” 

“Yes,” said the aunt, getting to her feet with 
the spring of a grasshopper. ‘And broil me a 
piece of chicken or a bit of trout.” 

The sisters exchanged a look of dismay. 

“She'll have to go to Maine for her trout,” Sue 
thought. 

“And make haste, my dear, for I am faint,” 
said the aunt. 

The girls made a move to leave the room. 

“I want one of you to stay and talk to me,” 
the guest said. 

Sue sat down, but she was spared the trouble 
of talking. 

“Poor Sophy’s husband, your father, and my 
brother-in-law! Nothing can be done about ele- 
vating him. He has lived a clodhopper, and he 
will die a clodhopper,” the aunt said, between the 
dashings of water over face, neck and head, dash- 
ings made with such abandon that Sue sat tremb- 
ling for the newly-papered walls. ‘But Sophy’s 
children I shall polish.” 

She was not fairly through with her splashings 
| when Dell announced the lunch, apologizing that 
|she had to substitute broiled ham and poached 
eggs for trout and chicken. 

This furnished a text. 

“T must get Sophy's children off this farm to a 
city, where they can step out and get dressed trout 
| and chicken at any hour. I must get the modern 
| improvements into their lives. My dead sister’s 
| children must not grow up in ignorance of modern 
| improvements.” 

“I wonder how much taller she expects us to 
grow !”" thought Sue. 
| ‘We can't both go away and leave father,” Dell 
| said to Sue, while their aunt was napping after 
| break fast. _ 
| ‘We shall have to draw straws for the polish- 
ing chance,” said Sue. 
| I don’t want to be polished if you can’t be,” 
| Dell said. ‘I’m afraid I should get to be ashamed 
of you. I don’t want to get so superior that I 
can’t enjoy you.” 

“Oh, I do want to travel and see something of 
the world! Neither of us has ever seen a hill, or 
a river, or a city, or a boat, or a railroad. I think 
we both might go, and have Aunt Jen come to 
keep house for pa,” said Sue. 

Sue’s plan was decided upon. When the talk 
about the wardrobes began, the aunt decided in a 
summary way that the clothing of the ‘‘barbar- 
ous” West could never be worn in the East. 
Everything could be bought ready-made in New 
| York, she said. 

“Don’t worry; I’ve got tle money deposited in 
bank to polish Sophy's children with.” 

In New York, the giils were taken to a hotcl 











which was a revelation of splendor to them. 
After a bewildering dinner, they drove to a ladies’ 
furnishing store, which was another marvel to 
Sophy’s children. Here expensive outfits were 
bought; bright and high-colored dresses, shawls, 
ribbons, hats, etc. Then the girls were entered at 
a fashionable boarding-school, and the aunt left 
for her home. 

Ours were observant girls, with some innate 
sense of the harmonies. As they dressed for their 
presentation in the school-room, in the garments 
and colors the aunt had indicated, there was a 
distressful uneasiness. They felt in a vague way 
the dissonance between blue bracelets and Dell’s 
muscular, sun-browned wrists; between Sue’s 
stout fingers and the rubies and emeralds. 

“You remember how lovely this looked in the 
store,” Sue said, indicating a lemon satin tie at 
her throat; ‘‘now see how Dutchy it looks.” 

Dell said she supposed their tastes were not 
educated to appreciate stylish colors, and that she 
couldn’t help thinking she looked better out in 
Kansas with a clean calico and a white apron. 
“And I’m afraid of soiling my things,” and she 
sighed, recalling the freedom with which she used 
to trim her plants and weed her garden and ride 
over the prairies with never a concern about her 
frocks. 

The girls were in their chamber, waiting for the 
summons to the school-room, and dreading the 
entering of that room as they had never dreaded 
anything before 

When, at length, the entrance was made, the 
alien feeling was as strong and the strangeness as 
oppressive as though they had stepped into the 
moon. They did not hear it, they did not see it, 
but they felt to the heart’s quick that a titter went 
around the room. Each looked into the other’s 
face to give and to get sympathy. 

The first exercise was in the recitation of Script- 
ure verses, the pupils standing at their desks. Our 
girls stood up with the rest, realizing the contrast 
between their gaudy dresses and the chaste, dainty 
toilets of the other girls. 

“T wish we could go back home, 
after school. 

“T wish so, too,” said Dell, feeling very droop- 
ing. ‘The fine things that look elegant on these 
girls make us look like frights.” 

“T don’t know what Aunt Dorothy could mean 
by getting us such Dutchy things. I hate the 
sight of them. Never mind, we have health, 
strength and vigor. I wish we were back in Kan- 
sas. How happy we were that morning she came! 
I’m aching for a sight of the prairie and of our 
true-hearted friends there. It seems so peaceful 
as I think of it. ‘The noise and motion here make 
me dizzy. I wish we could get out of it.” 

“Let’s go home!” said Sue, vehemently, a great 
wave of longing sweeping her heart. 

“We can’t; we haven’t any money, and it would 
offend Aunt Dorothy to run from her polish- 
ing, and father would not forgive us for offend- 
ing her, with all her money.” 

“T tell you, Dell,” Sue said, with another pas- 
sionate outburst, ‘I never will go into that school- 
room again! Why, this school closes in two 


” 


said Sue, 


weeks. How much polish can we get in two 
weeks? And what's to become of us left here 


without money ? We had better have been left on 
an uninhabited island. The teacher told me that 
we are to wear walking-dresses and simple hats 
when we go out walking, but we haven’t such 
dresses or simple anything, and we haven’t a pair 
of gloves in all our outfit, or a parasol.” 

“What could Aunt Dorothy have been thinking 
about? I think she has acted very queer about 
this whole matter. Why, we don’t even know 
that she is our aunt. Perhaps we’ve been be- 
trayed.” 

“For pity’s sake, stop! you will set me frantic. 
If we could find a shop, we might sell some of 
these things and get money to go back home; but 
I couldn’t find anything in this hurly-burly city, 
and I wouldn’t know which way to get out of it. 
I’m afraid we are lost. I can’t help wishing we 
had never seen Aunt Dorothy.” 

At this point, the girls were summoned to the 
parlor to meet Mr. Shiply, lawyer, and went down 
| trembling and wondering. 
| He had received a telegram from his client, Mr. 
| Bean, he said, charging him to find two young 
! ladies by the name of Hopkins at school in the 
|eity. Inquiries had been made in seventeen 
schools, and he was happy in having at length 
found the ladies, “though,” he said, ‘1 regret the 
cause which made the search necessary.” 

By this time, Dell and Sue were scared and 
breathless. Were they to be taken to jail? Per- 
haps the woman who had put them in the school 
j Was a counter‘eiter, and by passing money had 
jentangled them, Sue thouzht. 

“T regret the announcement I have to make.” 

The girls waited with staring eyes and throbbing 
hearts for the next words. ‘Your aunt, Mrs. 
Dorothy Bean, is a woman of unsound mind, and 
does strange things. She escaped from her friends, 
a few days since, and made her way to you in 
Kansas. As her putting you in this school was 
an irresponsible act, unsupported by the legal 
guardian of her property, the only course open to 
you is to return to your home. You will be fur- 
| nished money for your return, and I will see that 
| your baggage and tickets.are attended to.” 

‘What shall we do with the things aunt hought 
for us?” 

“Take them along; they are paid for. 








said Sue. 


Your 


aunt has been liberally supplied with money.” 
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“Ts aunt insane ?” 

“Not exactly, but irresponsible—queer. She 
would have given away all her property, had she 
not been restrained.” 

‘‘Aunt must be a good woman at heart, if she is 
queer.” 

‘Polished off and set up,” said Dell. 

They laughed and cried alternately, and felt 
like two very ‘‘queer” girls in a very queer situa- 
tion. 

But the episode bore good fruit, for when Aunt 
Dorothy died she left them a legacy, which the 
law allowed because her other relatives did not 
object. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day 

But he that hides a dark soul and 7 thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day 

Himself is his own dungeon. 


—Milton. 
EE 


For the Companion. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 
A Story of Our Early Navy. 


IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 

“Capt. Porter was not a large man, but his bearing | 
was always martial and authoritative, and his eyes 
were remarkably clear, black and expressive. On 
this Monday morning they seemed fairly to glow and 
sparkle with suppressed passion. ‘My men,’ he be- 
gan, in low, intense tones, ‘strange things are said 
about you: that you will no longer obey your cap- 
tain, that you mean to turn your backs on home and 
country. Is this true, or is italie? Every man now 
who is in favor of weighing the anchor when I give 
the order, pass over to the starboard side; and let | 
whoever does not mean to obey stay on the larboard 
side.’ To a mun they all crossed over, and ranged 
themselves along the starboard bulwarks. 

“*That is well done, my men!’ said the captain. 
‘You have been slandered.’ Then running his eye 
down the line of seamen, he called out, ‘Robert 
White, step forward! White was an Englishman, 
whom I had myself heard use seditious language; he 
was known to be the ring-leader of the malcontents. 
‘Did you not tell them on board the Lssex Junior 
yesterday that the crew of this ship would refuse to 
weigh anchor?’ demanded the captain, sternly. 

«No, sir,’ replied White. 

“*Where is the list of the men who visited the 
Essex Junior yesterday?’ demanded the captain, 
turning to Lieut. Wilmer. 

“The list was produced, and the men, one by one, 
were called up. To each one the captain put the 
question, ‘Did you not hear this slander from this 
man?’ 

«Yes, sir,’ was the response of all. 

* ‘Robert White,’ exclaimed the captain, ‘you are a 
liar! Never let me set eyes on you again! Overboard 
with you, for your life!’ and seizing his sword off the 
capstan, he made a spring toward the scared sailor, 
who went over the starboard quarter as if shot from 
a gun, and jumping into a native canoe which lay 
there, paddled ashore. We never saw him again. 

“Capt. Porter then addressed his crew in one of the 
most vigorous yet manly and patriotic speeches I 
ever heard. He set forth a seaman’s duty to his ship 
and his country; praised the sailors for their good 
behavior in the past, told them that he expected 
nothing less of them all in the future, and wound up 
by saying that no ship of his should ever fall into the 
hands of mutineers. ‘With my own hands I would 
fire the magazine, and send us all to the four winds 
together!’ he exclaimed. 

“He then ordered the capstan manned and the | 
anchor raised, to the tune of a lively air from the | 
music. Sail was made, and in another hour we were 
at sea, on our fateful voyage back to Valparaiso.” 





Only the Essex Junior accompanied the frigate on 
this voyage, the other prize ships remaining at Noo- 
kaheeva, to await the result of the Zssezx’s cruise to 
the coast of Chili. 

When about twelve miles off the coast of Rooahoo- 
ga Island, an incident occurred which finely illustrated | 
the semi-amphibious habits of the islanders of these 
seas. 

“We heard a splash alongside,” says Farragut, 
“but saw nothing afloat, and the matter was not re- 


” 


ported to the officers, until we found at quarters next | 
morning that an Otaheitian sailor with us, named | 


Tamaha, was missing. It was then ascertained that 
he had been struck rather brutally by one of the boat- 
swain’s mates, on occasion of a slight dispute. Stung 
by the insult, Tamaha had jumped overboard. 
all supposed that he must have been drowned, and 
much regret was felt for the poor fellow, for he was 
of a kind and gentle disposition, and greatly beloved 
by the sailors. 

“But we learned some months later from the officers 
of one of the prize ships left behind that Tamaha 
arrived at Nookaheeva on the third day after thus 
unceremoniously iaking leave of us, having swam a 
distance of not less than twenty miles—as was reck- 
oned from the place where he landed.” 

Early in January, 1814, the Zssex arrived on the 
coast of Chili again, and after cruising for a week or 
two, put into the harbor of Valparaiso. Capt. Porter 
had already received intelligence that the Phebe, a 
British frigate, had sailed for the Pacific, for the pur- 
pose of capturing the Essex, and so far from shun- 
ning an encounter, he determined to offer battle to 
the enemy at once. 

The Phebe was commanded by Capt. Hillyar, an 
old acquaintance of Capt. Porter. Previous to the 


war, the two officers had met and known each other | 


in the Mediterranean. 

Of the armament of the Phebe, Farragut says, 
“She mounted thirty long eighteen-pounders, sixteen 
thirty-two-pounder carronades, one howitzer, and six 


three-pounder guns in her tops. Her crew consisted 


of three huudred and twenty men, against two hun- 
The Phebe was a 
heavier vessel than the Essex, but her main point of 
superiority lay in her long-range eighteen-pound guns, | when Lieut, McKnight, seeing his movement, sprang | let go, five or six hundred yards off the chore, in ncu- 


dred and fifty-four on the EZssez. 





We | 


_ THE YOU TH’S 


We had but six pines -range twelve ininindiietes against 
her thirty eighteen-pounders. Nevertheless, we had 
no fear of her, for the Hssex was a good sailer, and 
we knew that it was Capt. Porter’s intention to come 
to close quarters, and board as quickly as possible.” 

Nothing was seen of the Phebe on their arrival at 
Valparaiso, however. The Zssex remained in port 
for some days, and at length the men were given 
liberty on shore. It was one of these “liberty days” 
that the Phebe, and with her the sloop-of-war Cherub, 
appeared off the port. This latter vessel’s armament 
consisted of eighteen thirty-two-pound carronades, 
eight twenty-four pounders, and two long nine- 
pounders; her crew numbered a hundred and eighty 
men. 
| The Essex Junior, which had been cruising off the 

entrance of the harbor, at once put in to warn Capt. 

Porter of the approach of the enemy; and at the 
same time, the mate of an English merchantman, at 
anchor in the harbor, put off in a boat, and going 
aboard the Phebe, notified Capt. Hillyar that the 
Essex was helpless, half her crew being on shore. 

On receipt of this latter intelligence, the Phebe 
and her consort entered the harbor, and stood directly 
toward the Hssex, intending, as is supposed, to board 
and capture the American frigate, without regard to 
the international laws of neutrality, which provide 
that no fighting shall take place in harbors, or within 
three marine miles of the coast. 


In His Own Trap. 


But forewarned by the Essex Junior, Porter in- 
stantly fired a signal cannon and hoisted a “cornet,” 
for all boats and men on shore to come on board. 
“In fifteen minutes,” says Farragut, ‘every man was 
aboard, and, better still, only one man—and he a 
mere stripling—was the worse off for liquor.” 

When, therefore, the Phabe bore down upon the 
Essex and came pretty close along- 
side, her captain saw, to his aston- 
ishment, that his enemy was in full 
fighting trim, every gun manned, 





THE MIDSHIPMEN 


slow-matches burning, and boarders standing by, | 
cutlass in hand, ready to jump to the deck of the 
Phebe the instant the vessels touched. 

Pereviving this wariike attitude, Capt. Hillyar sud- 
denly showed the ‘“‘white feather,” and hastily gave | 
an order to brace back the yards,—so that the Phabe | 
veered away a little, though a collision seemed immi- | 
nent. At this movement the British ship was quite 
at the mercy of the Essex, which could have given 
her a broadside at point-blank range; and many have 
blamed Capt. Porter for letting so fine a chance go by 
to sink his perfidious antagonist; but being of a chiv- 
alrous disposition himself, Porter seems not to have 
been able to believe in his enemy’s lack of good faith. 

Not a little alarmed at the trap into which he had 
got himself, Capt. Hillyar sprang upon one of the 
| after guns, and called out,— 

“Capt. Hillyar’s compliments to Capt. Porter, and 
hopes he is well.” 

Porter replied,— 

“Very well, thank you, Capt. Hillyar. But, sir, 
you will surely fall afoul of me, if you do not take 
care.” 

“I beg to assure you that if I get aboard you, it 
will be purely an accident,” exclaimed Hillyar. 

“That will be a disagreeable accident for you, sir,”’ 











remarked Porter; and, turning, he ordered the kedge | 
anchors up to the yard arms, ready to drop and 


grapple to the Phebe, the instant the ships touched. 


near was solely the result of an accident. 

“Well, sir,” said Porter, ‘‘that is best known to 
yourself. But you have no business where you are. 
If your ship touches mine, I shall board you in- | 
stantly.” 

; “The yards of the frigates were almost touching,” 
says Farragut, “and we watched them in a breathless 
silence; but the Phebe’s sticks just cleared ours, 

| passing over them; she backed away slowly and fin- 
ally anchored about a half a mile astern. Our one 
grand opportunity was lost. Such a chance comes 
but once. With what bitter thoughts were we to 
look back on that lost chance, in future years!” 

An engagement had come near being precipitated 
from another cause. While the frigates were close 
alongside, and the captains were hailing each other, 
the intoxicated young sailor above referred to, who 


had taken his place at his gun on the gun-deck, saw, | 


or faucied that he saw, some one on board the Phebe 
making faces at him through a port-hole. 

“Faith, ye lubber!” he bawled out, “I'll soon stop 
your grinning!” and he stooped to fire his cannon, 
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forward and with a blow of his fist sent the young | tral water, and within a little more than a thousand 


inebriate sprawling his length on the deck. 


yards 


of the Chilian fort. Capt. Porter supposed 


“Had that cannon been arn ” says Farragut, “the | that the English captain mabe respect the neutrality 


Phebe would have been ours.’ 
The vessels remained at anchor in the harbor to- 
gether for some days; and then the two British ships, 


of the port. 
tom when both the Phebe and the 
to be bearing down on us; 


bot- 
Cherub were seen 


But the anchor was hardly on the 


and I heard the old sea- 


having taken in provisions, went to sea and blockaded | men saying to each other, in low tones, ‘Mates, 


the Essex outside the port. 
A War of Words and Songs. 


Meantime the crews on each side had beer carrying 
ona curious “war” of words and bombast, sending | 
each other detiant challenges and singing songs, in- 
tended for each other’s ears, more remarkable for the | 
patriotic sentiments contained in them than for gram. 
mar or poetry. | 

For a long time the Essex had been flying a flag on | 
which was inscribed,—“Free Trade and Sailors’ | 

Rights.” 

To this Capt. Hillyar responded with a flag bearing 
the motto,—“‘God and Our Country; British Sail- 
ors’ Best Rights.” 

Porter rejoined with a second flag on which was 
written,— God, our Country and Liberty ; 
Offend Them.” 

The war of patriotic and national songs created 
some ill-feeling between the rival crews, and raised an 
intense spirit of pride and valor on both sides. So 
high did this feeling run on board the Essex, that even | 
the common sailors vowed to fight to the death rather | 
than surrender in any case. 

At length, Capt. Porter sent a challenge to Capt. 
Hillyar to match the Phebe against the Essex in a 
fair fight. Hillyar responded by firing a gun to wind- 
ward and sending the Cherub to leeward, off the en- 
trance of the harbor. This was understood by Porter 
and by the people of Valparaiso as an acceptance of 
the challenge. 


Tyrants 





OF THE “ESSEX.” 
The Essex got under weigh and sailed out to meet | 
the Phabe; but as the former drew near, the British 


| ship bore up and rejoined her consort,—thus a second 


time declining battle on equal terms. Porter was in- 
diguant; and the general opinion prevailed that Hill- 
yar had pretended to accept the challenge, hoping to 
draw the Zssex into a snare. 

It is due the English captain, however, to say that 
he gave a quite different explanation of the affair. 
His orders were to capture the Hssex ; and he did 
not intend to throw away a chance of doing so, or to 
fight on any save the most advantageous terms to 
himself. 

A Fateful Accident. 

Finding it impossible to provoke a battle on any- 
thing like equal terms (for the Esser Junior, though 
an armed vessel, was not built to withstand shot like 
a ship of war), Capt. Porter at length determined to 
put tosea. The Essex was a good suiler, and he re- 
solved to take the chance of outsailing the blockad- 


they’re going fo attack us! 





ing vessels, or if bourded in the attempt, to fight 
them. 

Shortly afternoon of the 28th of March, it came on 
to blow from the south, so that the ships in the har- 
bor began to drag their anchors. The Essex immedi- 
ately got under weigh and stood out of the port. Both 
the enemy’s ships were close down at the weather- 
most point of the bay, in anticipation of an attempt 


| of the Essex to leave the harbor. 
Again Capt. Hillyar assured him that his being so | 


could weather 
should have to 


“But Capt. 
them,” 


Porter thought we 
said Farragut, “though we 


pass within a hundred yards of the Cherub. 
hauled up to the wind for that purpose and took in 
our top-gullant sails that had been set over the close- 
reefed top-sails. We had no more than got our top- 
gallants clewed down, however, when, as ill-fortune 
had it, a heavy squall struck the ship. The top-sail 
halyards were at once ordered let go. But the yards 
jammed. The sails failed to come down. 

“A tornado was onus. The ship careened over on her 
beam’s end, and hung there for a second or two, when 
snap! went our main topmast. It was carried away 
clean by the board, and with it the four or five men 
on the main top-gallant yard, who fell into the sea 

| and were lost. 

| “Capt. Porter deemed this a too serious accident to 
admit of our putting to sea, and at once gave the 
order to wear ship and regain the harbor. But owing 
to our crippled condition, we were uot able to get into 
the port on such a slant of wind, but fetched the lit- 
tle bay next below the harbor. The auchor was here 





(To be continued.) 
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REPRODUCTION, 


Two ona sunset gazed in r: | pe pond hush— 
One was a poet, one a child of art 
A canvas glowed beneath a master’s ‘brush, 
A tender song glowed from a poet’s heart. 
H. C. Woop. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EVENING IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


The Sloth and his Companions. 


If we 
ants of earlier and more primitive races than those 
living close around us, we must go to the ends of the 
world; to Australia, where, on a huge continental 
island, separated for ages by the sea from the rest of 


wish to find old-fashioned animals, descend- 


| the world, the curious kangaroos and other pouched 


animals are a peculiar order of their own; to South 
Africa, where the aard-vark, cape ant-eater, and 
the curious, scaly pangolins, or manises, with tooth- 
less mouths, or teeth like reptiles, managed to live on, 
chiefly because the sea at one time flowed over the 
Desert of Sahara, and cut off the lower part of Africa 
from the great northern continent; and lastly, to 
South America, that land of old-fashioned 
creatures, Where we find the large imperfect-toothed 
animals, distantly related to those of Africa. 

When we ask why South American animals 
have lived on, the answer is that once the low land of 
the Isthmus of Panama lay under the sea, and South 
America was a large continental island. 

What a we meet in the 
plains and forests of South America! ‘Tapirs, mon- 
keys, curassows and toucans, opossuins with the mar- 


or 


strange 


these 


strange assemblage do 


supial pouch, and animals found nowhere else in the 
world, except in distant Australia. 

These same plains and forests are the home of the 
antiquated sloth, ant-bear, and armadillo, whose living 
relations are to be found only in South Africa, ex- 
cept the pangolin, which reaches as far as India. 

Let us then wander in imagination through a Bra- 
zilian forest, just as the burning heat of day is pass- 


ing into the cool of evening. As yet nature seems 
asleep, and a solemn silence reigns under the shade 


of the colossal forest trees, some nearly two hundred 
feet high; the Brazil nut and monkey-cup trees, the 
king-tree and the cow-tree, which spread their vast 
cupolas of foliage over the smaller cecropias ; 
ferns and palms, which, though smaller, are 
them from fifty to a hundred feet high. 
By-and-by, as we look up into the branches of a 
cecropia-tree, we see a hairy mass resting in the fork 
between a bough and the trunk, 
so like is the tint of the hair to tlYe lichens and dead- 
This mass is a 


tree- 
of 


some 


and barely visible, 


brown mosses which clothe the bark. 
sloth, grasping the bough firmly with his clawed feet, 
as he sleeps through the heat of the day. 

It is only when the cool of evening sets in that he 
will wake up to feed, and move quickly along from 
tree to tree, grappling each branch as he goes with his 
twisted feet, and using his long arms and supple 
wrists to reach to the tips of the boughs for tender 
growing shoots, which he tears off and stuffs into his 
mouth to chew them with his feeble back teeth. ‘To 
see him on the ground when he has to cross an open 
space, you would think him a poor creature at- best, 
for his ankles are so twisted that he can only tread on 
the side of his feet. His toes are joined, and he has 
three on each foot, armed with 
inconvenient to tread upon, and his arms are so much 
longer than his legs that he 
self along on his elbows. 

But when once he has hoisted himself aloft 
these strange limbs serve well. The 
ankles enable his long claws to take a firm hold of the 
branches, his long arms reach for his food, and his 
long, unwieldy neck, which has more joints than in 
other mammals, allows him to throw his head back- 
wards to seek for food. He has no front teeth, but 
his sharp claws do the work instead, and his back 
teeth, though they have neither enamel nor roots, con- 
tinue to grow up from below as they are worn away 





long claws very 
bal] ’ 


is obliged to drag him- 


again, 


him twisted 


above. 

In this way the sloth makes the most of the very 
primitive body which he has izherited from his an- 
cestors which stood very low in the scale of mammals, 
and if he could relate the bistory of his forefathers, it 
would be a very interesting one. 

First he would tell us that he belongs to a feeble 


land dying group of creatures who wander few and 


far between in distant parts of the world; and that 
while he has two very distant relations—the ant-bear 
and the armadillo—roaming about the forests near 
him, we must travel right across the sea to South 
Africa to find the other two branches of the famliy 
stem, the aard-varks and pangolins. 

It is towards nightfall that we must look for 
| American compatriots as, leaving the thicker parts of 


his 


4 | the forest, we wander towards the banks of the river 
run very close down to the cape, on that side, and | 


So we | 


Amazon or some smaller stream. There we 
see creeping along in the dark a large gray hairy ani- 
mal about four feet and a half long, with black-colored 
throat and shoulders and a line of thick hair along 
his back ending in a bushy tail three feet long, which 
drags behind him on the ground. 

His front feet are twisted so that he walks upon the 
edge instead of the sole, and his thin, tube-like, 
toothless snout almost touches the 
moves along, his thread-like tongue protruded at in- 
tervals, as though to test the objects he passes. 

This shambling, heavy-going creature is the great 
ant-bear,* and he is in search of ant-hills and termite 
(or white ant) mounds, for these animals are his 
chief food as he thrusts into their homes his long, 
flexible tongue, covered with sticky moisture, 
ing out thousands at each thrust. 

His toothless mouth, his imperfect collar-bone, and 
his twisted, clawed feet with united toes, all show 
that he belongs to the same low group as the sloth, 
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But 
strong the great ant-bear is. The muscles of his 
arms and shoulders are so powerful that he can 
hug his enemies to death, while his strong claws 
once dug into the flesh never loose their hold. 
Therefore, although he has no teeth, he can de- 
fend himself even against the jaguar, and he does 
not fear to wander 
freely and rifle the 
ent-nests of the 
South American 


IN A BRAZIL 
forests, just as his distant relation, the pangolin, 
with like twisted feet and toothless mouth, feeds 
on termites in South Africa, protected not by 
strength, but by scaly armor. . 

Then is the time that the howling monkeys 
make the forest resound with their cries, 'and 
croaking frogs, chirping cicadas, chattering par- 
rots, and yelping toucans raise a very Babel of 
sounds, soon after sunset. It is at this hour, or 
perhaps rather later, when the evening chatter has 
sunk to rest, that the taton, or great armadillo, 
about three feet long, begins to wander, feeding 
upon fallen fruits, or digging deep burrows with 
his long, powerful claws in search of roots and 
grubs. He alone of the American Edentata, or 
imperfect-toothed animals, walks on the soles of 
all four feet, and in this, as in many other ways, 
more resembles the aard-vark, or ant-eater of 
South Africa, than his companions in America, 

But though he has nearly a hundred teeth, they 
are poor specimens, like those of reptiles, without 
enamel or roots, and only fit for chewing plants 
and insects; and he is a timid creature, who would 
fare badly in the struggle for life if it were not 
that he is covered from shoulder to tail with strong 
armor-plates, like those of the crocodile, so that 
the only delicate part of his body is the under 
side, which lies close to the ground. He has mov- 
able bands between these plates, which enable 
him to bend as he moves, and some of the smaller 
armadillos can even roll themselves up in a scaly 
ball, like the hedge-hog. The armadillos are the 
most numerous of the imperfect-toothed animals 
in South America, and are of all sizes, from the 
great armadillo down to some not bigger than a 
rat. 

But all this time our dreamy sloth is waiting to 
tell us the history of the past, and how it happens 
that he and his comrades have distant connections 
so far away as South Africa, and yet none in 
other parts of the world. If he could speak, he 
would boast with pride, as others have done be- | 
fore him, that there was once a time when his | 
family spread far over the face of the earth; | 
when from India, Greece and France to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Nebraska and California, animals 
with imperfect teeth and immense claws wan- 
dered not in trees, but on the ground. 





This was in hot Miocene times, when they were 
among the highest animals living on the globe ; | 
but as time went on, and higher and stronger | 
creatures—elephants and buffaloes, lions, tigers, 
leopards, and others—killed them, or drove them | 
out of the great continent, the remainder found 
homes in South Africa and South America. Then 
came the time when, cut off from the world to the | 
north, huge ground-sloths* as large as elephants | 
ruled supreme in South America, walking on | 
their twisted forefeet, and, instead of climbing | 
trees, tore them up by the roots to feed on | 
their foliage. And with these gigantic animals | 
were others, nine feet long,t the ancestors of the | 
armadillos, with armor-plates not movable, but | 
formed into a solid shield, while to complete the 
group, an ancient form of the ant-bear{ bore them 
company. 

For long ages these monsters flourished, and 
much later on left their bones in the bone-caves of | 








*Megatherium, etc. tGlyptodon, %Glossotherium, | 
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our wonder ceases when we learn how! Brazil, where, mingled with more modern bones 


|of sloth, armadillo, and ant-bear, they tell the 


|pool. France and Gerinany are full of such 
{ nooks, where the ordinary traveller never thinks 


| history of the past. And then they died out; and | of stopping, yet where he might interest himself 


as the great Brazilian forests flourished and over- 
spread the land, the sloth and smaller ant-bears 
took refuge in an arboreal life, while the great ant- 
bear trusted to his powerful limbs, and the arma- 
dillo to his plated 
armor, for protec- 
tion in their nightly 
wanderings, and 


BSR 


IAN FOREST. 
thus they remained to tell of an ancient and once 
powerful race, now leading a secluded life in 
South American wilds. 
ARABELLA B. BuckLey. 
LED. 
“Mother, L see you with your nursery light, 
Leading your babies, all in white, to their sweet rest. 


Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine to-night. 
And that is best.” 


1 — 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


It is not easy for those who cross the Atlantic 
for the first time, and who only have a limited 
period at their disposal, to select a route and de- 
cide on what places to see and what to omit. The 
tours and regions of interest in Europe are so 
numerous, and of such variety in attractiveness, 
that the brain of the traveller is sadly perplexed, 
nor does the advice of friends familiar with the 
ground always avail to lessen the perplexity. Per- 
sonal experience is needed. 

Of course, there are certain places and sights 
which the American tourist who finds himself for 
the first time on European soil, must necessarily 
visit. Even if his time is short, he must catch a 
glimpse of London and Paris, with perhaps a 
diversion to the Rhine, and ‘a quick jaunt among 
the Alps. 

If he has a few more weeks at his disposal, he 
is apt to tarry a little longer in England; to visit 
Warwick and Stratford; it may be to make a 
hurried trip through Ireland, or among the lakes 
and mountains of Scotland. Or, if he prefers, 
he will use the additional time among the fine 
edifices, the noted picture galleries, and the quaint 
old-time towns of Belgium and Holland. 

The taste of some, too, will lead them to spend 
a while in the German fatherland. The beauties 
and historic monuments of Berlin, Dresden, Vien- 
na and Munich will attract them. Others, in spite 
of limited time, will whirl by all these scenes of 
northern and central Europe, and will betake 
themselves at once to the classic and artistic glo- 
ries of Italy. 

These are all well-beaten tracks to the American 
tourist. They are on the highways of universal 
travel. The “grand tour,” as it has always been 
familiarly called, means a journey through the 
principal capitals, across the Alps, along the Med- 


| iterranean, from Paris to Naples by way of either 


Germany or Switzerland, and return. 

Sut there are some wise travellers who turn 
aside, now and then, from these thronged lines ; 
who wander into the by-ways of Europe; and see, 
not only the artistic and architectural monuments 
of the romantic past, not only the natural beauties, 
but the ways and customs of the European peo- 
ples, as they are to be seen only aside from the 
great arteries of travel. 

In every European land, by the expenditure of a 
little time, one may find himself in some quiet old 
town or village, the houses of which are centuries 
old, and the inhabitants of which are living along, 
very much in the same primitive way that their 
ancestors did four, five, six hundred years ago. 

Such a place, for instance, is the curious old 
town of Coventry, in midland England; or the 
ancient walled city of Chester, not far from Liver- 








|for days together in observing the traits, cus- 


toms, and recreations of primitive people. 

Too many travellers are wholly intent on see- 
ing the famous “sights” of Europe,—the cathe- 
drals, the picture-galleries, the palaces, the castles, 
the parks, the museums; and forget that a not 
less important use of travelling lies in observing 
the human beings who surround them. In the 
great centres of travel, the people cannot be seen 
in their real character, for they have lost some- 
what of their peculiar traits by the constant con- 
tact with tourists. 

It is only where the tourist is seldom seen, and 
is not expected, that they appear as they really 
are. Those, for instance, who judge of the sober, 
industrious, hard-working, money-saving French 
countryman by the gay crowds of Parisian idlers, 
or even by the light-mannered Parisian working 
people, will come away with a very mistaken im- 
pression. 

It is well, too, in travelling in Europe, to take 
the cars and conveyances used by the people of 
the country, and not chose especially sought by 
tourists ; and to stay, not in the big, showy hotels 
which are built to receive foreign travellers, but 
in the cosey, old-fashioned inns where one comes 
in contact with the natives, and lives as they do. 
It is not only more instructive, but it is much 
cheaper to do so. 
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For the Companion, 


THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


uaint blossom with the soul-appealing name— 
re product of a sunny southern clime,— 

Linked with that sad and sacred past—the time 
When o’er the land at ape darkness came! 
The mission priests bent o’er it long ago, 
And saw the emblems of the Saviour’s woe, 
The implements of His passion. Still the same 
To-day as then, in this strange flower found, 
We see what they beheld,—the crown of thorns, 
In the sharp-pointed fringe the edge adorns; 
The Roman mallets, in that flower thorn-crowned, 
The old priests saw the anthers typify; 
And tapering styles with headed stigmas high, 
The A ~4 that pierced Him, as the spear His side. 
And yet again the hue of this weird flower, 
Symbolic of the purple robe deep-dyed 

1e hardened mockers in that gloomy hour 
Upon Him put—our dear Lord Crucified. 

8. E. 1. 
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PRESIDENTIAL VETOES. 


The President has been the object of not a 
little criticism during the past few months, for his 
free use of the veto power. During the first ses- 
sion of Congress under his administration, he has 
returned more bills without his signature than 
have been vetoed by any former President during 
his whole official life. 

It is to be said, however, that nearly all the 
measures thus returned were pension bills and 
matters of such small consequence to all but the 
few persons immediately concerned, that they 
hardly furnished, all together, material for one 
good-sized veto. Moreover, we must remember 
that the President’s training as an executive officer 
was as Governor of New York, in which State 
the use of the veto power has long been free. 

The provisions of the Constitution regarding 
the President’s veto are very general. When a 
bill is presented to the President, ‘‘if he approve, 
he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections,” and so on. Taken literally, this 
clause justifies the President in exercising a per- 
fectly free judgment as to the wisdom of every 
act submitted to him. 

But taken in connection with the very first sen- 
tence of the Constitution,—‘‘All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives,’—there is room 
for another conception of the veto power, much 
more limited in its extent. 

Early Presidents were sparing in the use of this 
power. They signed bills which they did not in 
the fullest sense of the word ‘‘approve,” because 
they held that they had not the right to employ 
the constitutional privilege for the purpose of re- 
viewing the acts of Congress. When they returned 
bills, they did so because they regarded the meas- 
ures as unconstitutional. What seemed to them 
merely inexpedient they signed. 

The first President to transgress this rule when 
great measures were at stake was Mr. Tyler. 
His practice was roundly condemned by the 
Whigs, who regarded Mr. Tyler as a political 
traitor, in their national platforms; and the Dem- 
ocrats, on the other hand, stood up as advocates 
of the ‘‘constitutional veto.” 

From the time when Mr. Tyler dashed the 
hopes of the Whigs by vetoing their favorite 
measures touching the national bank, the tariff, 
and the public lands, until Mr. Johnson faced an 
angry Congress, after the close of the Civil War, 
little was heard regarding “executive usurpation.” 
In the years from 1865 to 1869, the Republicans 
were strong enough to pass every measure on 
which they were united, in spite of the veto. 

The more free interpretation of the Presidents’ 
right and duty grew gradually but steadily in 
favor,—at least with the Presidents themselves,— 
and is now universally accepted. It is in accord- 
ance with this view that General Grant vetoed the 
“inflation bill,” in 1874; President Hayes the Sil- 
ver Dollar bill in 1878; President Arthur the River 
and Harbor bill in 1882, and President Cleveland 
two or three score of pension bills in 1886. 

While no member of any party has any good 
ground for criticising the President's act as a mat- 


|ter of principle, there is room for doubt if the 
practice of too careful scrutiny of, and objection 
to, small matters does not weaken the force of 
presidential vetoes by bringing them into that 
familiarity which ‘‘breeds contempt.” In former 
times the veto was used to defeat only the most 
important matters, and only very infrequently. 

When veto messages come in to Congress at the 
rate of a dozen or more a day, they become far less 
weighty and solemn communications than they 
ought to be. No member hesitates any more about 
voting to pass a little pension bill over the veto, 
than he did about passing it in the first place. 

Even if,this be admitted to be true, however, 
praise must be accorded to the President for great 
industry in looking into the smallest matters be- 
fore giving his executive approval. It is not easy 
to draw a line, and say this matter is great enough 
to deserve a veto, and this other is too petty to be 
noticed. Each President has to decide questions 
for himself, and that, too, under the responsibility 
of an oath of office. 

The veto power has on the whole been a useful 
and conservative instrument; and so long as the 
people are vigilant it can never be an engine of 
oppression. It may delay, but cannot prevent, 
what the people wish to be accomplished. 


——__—_-4<@p-—— 
JEAN MISTRAL’S STORY. 


A pathetic story which has just been brought to 
light in France shows with tragic force the value of 
money when set against love and honor. 

Just fifty years ago Jean Mistral, a cousin of the 
poet and the son of a wealthy manufacturer, left col- 
lege, and was sent as agent by his father to Posen. 
There he saw and became betrothed to a young Polish 
girl. His father, who was noted for his avarice and 
insatiate ambition to push his business, refused con- 
sent to the marriage unless the bride could pay over 
a certain sum as dower to the firm. But the girl, 
though pious, modest and well-born, was penni- 
less. 

Young Mistral married her, sure that when his fa- 
ther saw her, he would forgive her poverty. He 
brought her home, but M. Mistral shut the doors in 
his face, and at once began proceedings to have the 
marriage declared void, in order that Jean, when free, 
should make a marriage which would increase the 
wealth and credit of the firm. He managed to sepa- 
rate the husband and wife, who were now reduced to 
extreme want, and offered to settle a large annuity 
upon her if she would declare that she had been a 
woman of dissipated habits before her marriage. She 
refused, though starving, to cast this dishonor on her 
husband and little child. M. Mistral then caused her 
arrest as a vagabond. She was driven on foot by the 
police from town to town into Germany, and forbid- 
den ever to enter France again. 

The miser, finding it impossible to force his son to 
consent to give up his wife, threw the young man 
into a madhouse in order to keep his income from 
him. In this mad-house Jean Mistral has been con- 
fined for forty-seven years. 

The miser’s wealth increased year by year. His 
wife died, broken-hearted for her son; he was left 
absolutely alone, shunned and hated by his neighbors, 
a miserable, lonely old man. Still the money grew. 
Old Mistra! died twenty years ago, refusing to release 
his son, “lest he might waste his wealth.” 

A few weeks ago the Government interfered, and 
Jean was set free. It was proved that he had always 
been sane. The money for which he suffered now 
amounts to more than ten millions of dollars. But 
he is a bent, gray-headed old man, trembling and 
frightened when spoken to. But one man in his 
native village is alive who remembers him. 

His first words when released were, ‘‘Where is my 
wife?” All France is interested in the search for 
her, but more than forty years have passed since she 
and her child disappeared. 

Thus for nearly half a century these human lives, 
which might have been noble and happy and helpful 
to the world, have been balked and ruined, in order 
that this huge heap of gold might grow. 

In God’s scales which weighs the heavier? 
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- DOUBTFUL. 

Leopold von Ranke, who is regarded in Germany 
as the greatest of all historians, died a few weeks 
ago, ata great age. His aim in writing history was, 
as he stated fifty years ago, to set forth the colorless 
truth, without any tinge from his own opinion. His 
books are, therefore, a collection of facts, unwarmed 
by the special pleading which makes the pages of 
more brilliant historians interesting and untrust- 
worthy. 

It is said that when Von Ranke first began to col- 
lect facts for his history, a singular accident occurred 
in his native town. A small bridge gave way one 
morning, and some passengers were swept away in 
the current beneath. Von Ranke was absent at the 
time, but returned the next day, and inquired into the 
details of the catastrophe. 

“I saw the bridge fall,” said one of his neighbors. 
“A heavy wain had just passed over it, and weakened 
it. Two women were on it when it fell, and a soldier 
on a white horse.” 

“T saw it fall,” declared another; “but the wain 
had passed over it two hours previous. The foot- 
passengers were children, and the rider was a civilian 
on a black horse.” 

“Now,” said Von Ranke “if it is impossible to 
learn the truth about an accident which happened at 
broad noonday, only twenty-four hours ago, how can 
I declare any fact to be certain which is shrouded in 
the darkness of ten centuries?” 

He often declared that much of his caution and im- 
partiality was due to this trivial incident. 

All educated people desire to gain a true idea of the 
events of history, but very few of them can afford the 
time to examine into original documents to obtain 
this knowledge. Their best course, perhaps, is te 
read the accounts of two historians of differing opin. 
ions and parties concerning each epoch, and to take a 
middle ground of belief. The same plan is best in 
judging of living persons. 
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“If thou wouldst know me, 
proverb, “whisper with both my enemy and my 
friend.” 

Out of long experience the eager Frenchman names 
this middle ground ‘le juste milieu.” 


” 
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LONGFELLOW’S FIRST POEM. 


An orator may feel a sense of satisfaction in the 
oration which makes him the voice of a nation, but 
his success does not thrill him as did the declamation 
when he was a boy which first made him the hero of 
the little red schoolhouse at the cross-roads. Even 
the poet’s latest volume, though the publisher an- 
nounces its tenth edition, does not so stir his soul as 
did the sight of his first poem in the country news- 
paper. 

The poet Longfellow had this thrilling experience 
in his thirteenth year. Near the farm of his mater- 
nal grandfather there was a small lake, known as 
Lovell’s Pond. It was the scene of a famous event 
in New England history, “Lovell’s Fight” with the 
Indians. The story made such a deep impression on 
the boy’s imagination that he wrote a poem of four 
stanzas, entitled, “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond.” 

With a trembling heart, he ran down to the print- 
ing-office where the Portland Gazette was published, 
and dropped the manuscript into the letter-box. The 
evening on which the paper was printed he went 
again, and stood shivering while watching the work- 
ing of the press, and wondering if his poem would 
appear the next morning. 

His sister shared his confidence, and they watched 
their father when he picked up the paper and dried it 
before the wood fire. He read it slowly, laid it aside, 
and said nothing. They picked it up, and lo! the 
poem Was there in the poet’s corner. 

The delighted boy read it over and over, again and 
again, and each time he felt the thrill of pleasure in- 
tensified. In the evening he went to visit his friend 
Frederick, the son of Judge Mellen, his father’s in- 
timate friend. The conversation turned upon poetry, 
and the judge, taking up the morning’s Gazette 
asked,— 

“Did you see the piece in to-day’s paper? 
stiff; remarkably stiff. 
every word of it.” 

It was the boy’s first encounter with a “critic,” and | 
that night his pillow was sprinkled with tears. The 
judge was correct in his criticism; but poor as were 
the verses, they gave the boy his first sensation of 
the pleasure of seeing oneself in print. 





Very 
Moreover, it is all borrowed; | 
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TAMING TWO HUMMING-BIRDS. 


A young lady, an invalid, residing at San Rafel, one 
of the health-resorts of California, illustrated St. 
James’ assertion that every kind of birds has been 
tamed, by taming two free, wild humming-birds. 

Her doctor ordered her to recline daily, during the 
summer, on rugs spread on the garden lawn. While 
taking his agreeable prescription one day, she noticed 
that two humming-birds were inspecting her from a 
safe distance. 

Their wise little heads, turned to one side, showed 
their curiosity, and she, taking advantage of it, 
planned for a more intimate acquaintance. She 
plucked a fuchsia, attached it to a branch over her 
head, and filled it with sweetened water. In a few 
minutes the two little birds thrust their slender bills 
down into the flower, and took long draughts. 

The next day she filled a fresh fuchsia with honey. 
The actions of the birds showed that they preferred 
it to sweetened water. In a few days the birds be- 
came so tame and so impatient, that they scarcely 
waited for her to leave the flowers before thrusting 
their bills into the honey. 

One day, while she held the flower she was filling 
with drops from a spoon, the birds caught the drops 
as they fell, and then, becoming impatient, darted 
their threadlike tongues into the contents of the 
spoon. The two birds were both males, and therefore 
fought for possession of the honey-filled flower. But 
they united to keep other humming-birds away; and 
when a wasp or a bee came near, it was chased 
away. 

When the beginning of the rainy season drove the 
young invalid into the house, she tried to coax them 
to the parlor window. At first, they acted as if they 
thought there was some mistake. They would hum 
about the window, where she stood with the flower 
and the spoonful of honey, or watch her from a 

neighboring branch, but not a sip would they take. 
But at last, one bird, responding to her call, hovered 
about her hand, and took from it repeatedly drops of 
honey. 
—_—____—~<+@>- —- ——— 


AN ODD JUDGE. 


When ignorance and oddity take a seat on the judi- 
cial bench, “the unskilful laugh,” and “the judicious 
grieve.” Lord Eskgrove, a Scotch judge, knew little 
law and was garrulous in proclaiming his ignorance. 
When pronouncing sentence of death, he used to sig- 
nalize himself by offering consolation to the prisoner 
in a style that shocked the bar and the spectators. 
His usual formula was: 


“Whatever your releegious persuashon may be, 
prisoner, or even if, as I suppose, you be of no per- 


suashon at all, there are plenty of reverend gentle- 


men who will be most happy for to shew you the way 


to yeternal life.” 


In those days Tory principles were in the ascend- 
A 
Whig was made to suffer severely if he came within 
Sir John Henderson, a 
zealous Scotch Whig, was once up for sentence before 
the full bench, for some offence the penalty of which 


ant, and Lord Eskgrove was a Tory of the Tories. 


reach of the arm of the court. 


was at the discretion of the court. 


Lord Eskgrove, being deaf, gave his opinion in a 


low voice that the fine ought to be fifty pounds. 


“I beg you to raise your voice,” interrupted the 
imprudent Sir John; “if judges don’t speak so as to 


be heard, they might as well not speak at all.” 


“What does the fellow say?’ asked the nettled 


judge. 


“He says that if you don’t speak out, you may as 


well hold your tongue.” 
“Oh! 


pall; I was only sayingg that in my humble opinyon 


says the Persian | this fine could not be less than two hundred and fift 


| less skill in conversation will be called for than skill 


>| ellers in these days go to see. 


My lords, what I was saying was very sim- 


y 
pounds sterlingg,” roaring out the sum as loudly as 
his old cracked voice could shout. 





DEFINING A PICTURE. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the artist, tells how he 
defined a picture to the comprehension of a Yorkshire 
drover. Those who have had occasion to converse with 
such people upon art topics will admit that scarcely 
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in handling the brush is required to paint the pic- 
ture. The dialect of northern counties is reported in 
a racy manner. The artist says: Droves of pack- 
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horses cross these hills frequently with lime. I know 
the owners of them tolerably well. Meeting one of these 
drovers the other day, the following conversation on 
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the fine arts took place between us: 


Drover—Eh, why, Mestur Amerton, is tat yau? 
, The Author—Y es; you did not expect to tind me 
rere? 

“Why, noah; it’s sich a lonesome place, like.” 

“Weil, but I live here now. I’m not far from my 
new house; ; you must come and look at it.’ 

“Thank ye, sir, thank ye; but I’n never yerd tell o’ 
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yau biggin a new ’ayus. I allers thout yau’re livin’ 
at the ’Ollins.” 

“Oh, ve built a wonderful house—about the size 
of a hen- cote; it’s only a wooden one—you must 
come.’ 
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“Why, an’ what are ye livin’ up ’ere for i’ sich a 
mooryet place? Are ye shootin’ loike?” 

**No, I have not killed a grouse since I came here. 
I came here to paint a picture.” 

**A picthur ! why, what's tat?” 

Adopting the drover’s dialect, Mr. Hamerton replied, 
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obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, asure 
cure for Headache, Dyspe 
gestion, Sour Stomach, 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


A two-cent stamp sent toSnow | 
ARLE, Providence, R. 1, will 


psia, Consti pation, lndi- 
burn, Liver ( Seaplatnt, and 


} 


feart 





“it s one o’ them things as rich folks * angs up i’ their 
*ouses, i’ goold frames, yau knaw, to make their walls 
look foine. You'n sin picthurs wi? shaps o’ Prince Al- 
burd an’ the Queen, an’ th’ Duke o’ Wellin’ton, an’ 
sich loike, i? 0’ colors. Them’‘s picthurs; naah you 
knaw, dunnot ye?” 
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HONETIC SHORTHAND ihistkut iN. 


Cc ae ali the late improvements. Price $1.50. 

Spitome, 25 cts. Special mstruction by mail, $6.00, 
FOR ILLUSTRATION &c 

W. W. OSGOODBY, Publishers ‘Rochester, N. Y. 





Ee in y ur own 
$4 (0 $5 A DA Seer: se own 
GENIUS AT LUNCH. the Nickel Tidy | 


A writer in the Christian Union tells with what 
success he used to search out places of historical or 
literary interest in London,—such places as few trav- 
Among these haunts 
of his there was an old lunch-room, with a sanded floor, 
two feet below the level of the sidewalk. One day 
he saw a large man in a cloak, taking his lunch in 
this obscure and unfashionable place : 





His face was round, pale, and heavy, but the eyes 
were bright, and his bushy eyebrows slid up and 
down with quick changes of expression. He sat 
down at the table next to mine, and directly a waiter 
came in with a big pk ite of bread and cheese and a | 
glass of ale, and set it before him. 

He ate and drank heartily, and after fir:ching his 
lunch, sat upright and rested his hands on a heavy 
cane. I could see only his back; but from occasional 
movements of his head, such as aman makes when 
he is arguing in earnest, I surmised that he was doing 
some pretty hard thinking. 
Suddenly he reached for his empty glass and hurled 
it on the floor with all his strength, smashing it into 
shivers. He sat for a minute longer, then got up 
slowly, ‘“‘tipped” the waiter, paid his reckoning and 
went out. He had not uttered a word. The waiter 
got a broom, swept up the pieces of glass, and cleared 
the table. asked him if the gentleman’s intellect 
was a little in need of repair. 
“Oh ‘no, sir,” said he. “That’s nothink unusual 
with ’im, sir. W’y, he’s broke maybe a ’undred 
glahsses since ’e’s been a-comin’ to this ’ouse. ’E 
don’t know it when ’e does it. ’E’s a-thinkin’, and it 
seems like as ’e got mad at somethink ’e was thinkin’ 
about.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Lord Macaulay, sir.’’ 


—_—__—_+or—____ 
OLD APPRENTICE DAYS. 


Workmen in former days worked from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, and enjoyed few holidays. 
Daniel Wilson, the celebrated Bishop of Calcutta, 
was apprenticed when a boy to his uncle in London, 
an extensive silk manufacturer, who was a hard 
worker himself, and exacted hard work from all in 
his employ. Young Wilson said that some of the 
hands were kept so busy that for weeks they did not 
put their hats on, and had no holiday for two or 
three years. He speaks of his own round of duty: 


“My individual employment is not laborious, but it 
is constant. Our usual hours of work are from six 
o’clock in the morning till eight o’clock in the even- 
ing in summer, and from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing till eight o’clock in the ev ening in winter. 
“So you see I have but little time to myself. After 
eight o’clock, in general, I am at liberty to read or 
write alone till supper-time, which is at half-past 
eight o’clock, or a quarter to nine, and after this I 
sit reading with the family till ten o’clock, when my 
uncle calls them to prayers, and all go to bed.” 
There was no opportunity given to form bad habits 
on the streets or in doubtful company. But, in spite 
of such long hours of work, young Wilson managed 
to find two hours of study daily, and thus to fit himself 
for the university. 





~~» 
or 


AN EGG. 


Think this over the next time you have an egg for 
breakfast; it is from a lecture by a well-known Eng- 
lish scientist, Matthieu Williams: “Inside of that 
smooth, symmetrical, beautiful shell lurks a question 
which has been the Troy town for all the philosophers 
and scientists since Adam. Armed with the engines 
of war,—the microscope, the scales, the offensive 
weapons of chemistry and reason,—they have probed 
and weighed and experimented; and still the ques- 
tion is unsolved, the citadel unsacked. They cannot 
tell you why from one egg comes a little red hen, and 
from another a bantam. 

**You leave your little silver spoon an hour in your 
egg-cup, and it is coated with a compound of sulphur. 
Why is that sulphur there? Wonderful, that evolu- 
tion should provide for the bones of the future hen! 
There is phosphorus also in that little microcosm; 
and the oxygen of the air, passing through the shell, 
unites with it, and the acid dissolves the shell, thus 
making good strong bones for the chick, and at the 
same time thinning the prison-walls. 

“Chemists know a good deal now about albumen, 
and if they cannot tell us why life differentiates itself 
therein and thereby, they can tell you how not to spoil 
your breakfast.” 


4 





CURIOUS. 


One day while a village paper was being worked off, 
a man from the country came in and walked all around 
the room, and finally stopped near the press, the work 
of which he watched very earnestly. 


“Anything I can do for you?” asked the man at 
the lever, pausing between impressions. 


sold.Every family buys them.Sample & Ag'ts’ price list by 
mail l6c. in 2c, stamps. W.Hasselbach,bx. ADI Sandusky,O, 
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Holder 265 Thousand | 





yIMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a | 


HIRES delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- | 
ceipt of 25c. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. Pa. | 


40 HANDY POCKET WRENCH. | 


For Bicycles, or other use. Malle- 
useful, 





able Iron, 4 inches long. Strong and | 
Price 30 cents, postpaid, Stamps or Silver. 
., 72 & 77 State St., Chicago, Il. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekee Ir 
ers. Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa. 


[ ATHES 28 se, 


Tooter a yo ay for Ama- 
— and —F oo ea _ for 
Coton. SEBASTIAN, M CC 
West: bd Street, Cincinnati, ‘oO. 
IEW ACA N. 
Prepares ike ae and the Gorer: aie sian 
for Business and Social relations. Tyeconge Mili- 


tary Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifle 
Bi ISBEE & AMEN, Pr incipals. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the half-dozen best Academic and Classical 
Schools in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Fall 
term, beginning Se’ rt. 1. Send for catalogue to 

REV. G. M. STEELE, Princinal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


~-HAMMOCKS! 


A good Hammock will proveitself a friend during 
the warm summer months. 





























A c= 
The demand for Hammocks increases each year, espe- 
cially the demand for the Union Web. We havearr ranged 
with the makers for a S ial Hammock made from 
extra heavy cord, the same cord from which the $3 Ham- 
mocks are made. 

This Hammock has the safety lacing cords ont patent 
rings; is ten feet in length, and has a six-foot bed. 


Price is twel $1. Postage and packing 0c. extra, 
Style A is twelve feet long. Price, $2. Postage and 


vessinn S 55c. extra. 

Style AA is an extra fine Hammock. $2.75. 
Postage and packing 65c. extra. 

The above Hammocks are more desirable than the 
Mexican, besides being much cheaper in price. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Price, 





“TELESCOPES. 


For many years we have imported large numbers of 


Telescopes for Vacation use. They are made to our 
order by one of the best makers in Paris. Every instru- 
ment is warranted to be perfect. 
scription of Telescope No. 1232-12.—Length 
when extended, 16% inches; diameter, 1's in. When 
closed, 6 inches. It has six lenses of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The 
extension tubes are polished brass, while the barrel of 
the instrument is covered with Frenc J Moracen. With 
it the moons of Jupiter can be seen. Price, ®3, and 20c. 
extra for postage. With each Telescope we give freea 
fine Magnetic Compass, finely mounted in brass, 
The two following Telesco ~ 8 are the same pattern 


and manufacture as the No, 1232-12. 

Telescope No. 1232-19. ona Winches. Price, 
$4.75. Postage and packing, 50 cts. 

Tel 0. 1232-22. Length, 3% inches. Price, 


> re 4 
$9. Postage and packing, 60 cts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








“Naw,” was the reply, “I lon’t want nothin’; jis 
come in to see you edit.”—Atl Con 








IMPROVE LOTTA BUSTLE 


pr. es ace, saan He healthand 
durability. 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, 
after pressure. 


Send for pric 
Sol U MBI A RU BRE R CO., 


Embroider 
| tiful Colored Studies, viz. 


NE CENT. The value of one 
cent in HELIOTROPE,VIOLETTE 


or JOCKEY CLUB SACHET 
POWDER imparts a delicate and lasting 
perfume to clothing, furniture, stationery, 
gloves, or upholstery. It should be sewed 
into small bags or packets, and not scat- 
tered loosely. Sample mailed upon receipt 

of twenty-five cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

2 Tremont Street, » Boston, Mass. 


stylish worn 
Gives the desired 


Always regains its shape 


Sole Manufs., 





Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, cae 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


i Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 












WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester Mass. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; ‘Six Pattern 
y Supplements, full: ze; also three very beau- 


STUDY of SNOWBALL S; STUDY of we 
w — ae MAI EV 
by Edward } 





foran, double 
S:unple sony, with rece ce colored plate, 20 cent 

ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 2d ‘Street, 
Mention this paper. New York. 


)COATHETA| 


GOLD 


MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884, 


The finest preparation 
of Anti- hte Pow- 
dered Chocolate. RE- 
QUIRES NO BOILING, 
A panacea for the nerv- 
ous, A delicious bever- 
age foreveryone. Sold 
ij all Dealers ; Sample 
Tin mailed for 10 Cents, 


H.0. WILBUR & SONS. PHILA, 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 
Used altogetherin fashionable correspondence. 


-| EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 
Issued at the beginning of each season, ORIGINAL 
Srortes AND Pokms by the following well- aa 


are. 









































writers; Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett. 
Junius Henri Brown Villinm i. Ridein 
James Herbert Morse, Helen Cam eine 


8€ 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby sage Ric harde 
son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
others, and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED GuInk TO 
THR New York MARKET. THE VERY LATEST FasH- 
IONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN. FALL 
NuMBER READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 


”. O. Box 3491. 18 Jacob St., New York. 
A COPY OF —_ BOOK 








Giving an analysis and desorption of Mellin’s Food 
advice and useful — mation jad — sing mothers an 
invalids, Toy at any addre 

DOL BER, GOODALE & CO 
1 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. — 


WLEMIBYS 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
J AND c— 
BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


YR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
eenenes, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 

*soriasis, M ‘rust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other ine 
herited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are in- 
tallible, 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely_pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, Wec.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

§2"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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BAcK ACHE,Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
ness spe edily ured dee c SUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER. Warranted. 





STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, —— Labor, Cleanli- 








Publishers Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 





D pness, Unequalled, 
moa ORSE BROS. Er Propeietece, Canton, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
NIGHT PATROL 


Ho! ho! The storm is out to-night; 
The breakers sweep the shore, 

With awful front they rise, they charge, 
They crash with wild uproar. 


ON THE BEACH, 


Who braves the night? who walks the beach, 
His lantern in his hand? 

The surfman on his wintry beat 
Along the frozen sand, 


He thinks of sailors on the sea, 
Of shrouds like lev stairs, 
He thinks of sailor.’ wives ashore, 
nd cries, “Vil help their prayers!” 
The wind, the sleet, the frowning night, 
e fronts with dauntless cye 
He trie s to search the midnig it sea, 
Beneath the midnight sky. 


But look, O w 
The rocket’s 
A crimson furr 
Like plow with burning share. 





ateche r! ! see you not 
1 are? 


A wreck! Strike now your signal light; 
Oh, tell them help is nea 

Then off! Arouse the station-crewl 
Be fleet as fleetest deer! 


Hurrah! they're here! their boat is launched! 
There go the surtmen brave 

Now up, now down, they ride the sea, 
And will the shipwrecked save. 





The boat is back, the storm will cease, 
The sky be all aglow; 

Those waves that roared, those winds that wailed, 
Will sink in murmurs low, 


And yet a rescue-work goes on, 
Unceasing night and day, 
And those who will may eve 
Tre pallid lips that pray. 





‘yr help 





To each of us God gives a beat 
Along some dangerous shore, 
Where round the erring souls of earth 
‘Temptation’s billows roar, 


ms epguard! Patrolmen Lg for God, 
Ke chers by life's sed 

Be al-light, be life ves too, 

Bea 1 God asks of thee 


Reme smber those who for the weak 

‘o prayer’s sweet promise cling; 

While God alone the answer sends, 
You may the answer bring. 








REv. E. A. RAND. 


+or- 


For the Companion. 
SAFETY IN DUTY. 


“We are much safer if we do our duty than if 
we neglect it.” The way of the transgressor is not 
only hard; it is unsafe. 

In 1853 an earnest Christian soldier, Col. Martin, 
of the Ninth Bengal Native Infantry, purposed to 
devote one thousand pounds to establish a mission 
in Peshawur, the large Mohammedan city where 
his regiment was stationed. 


As he could do nothing without the chief civil | 


authority, he asked permission of Col. 
the English 


Mackeson, 


Commissioner. Peshawur, a city of 


sixty thousand inhabitants, made up of fanatical | 


Afghans and wild hill-men, 
arguments with the dagger, 
under English rule. 

The thinking that it would be 
dangerous to English authority to plant a Chris- 
tian mission in one of the most fanatical cities of 
India, peremptorily refused the request. He also 
Martin that the first missionary who 
crossed the Indus to enter the Peshawur Valley 
should be turned back. ‘The plan of the Chris- 
tian soldier was laid aside until a more propitious 
It came. 

One day the commissioner was hearing the ap- 
peals of the people in the veranda of his house at 
Peshawur. Among them came a man, who, hav- 
ing spread his prayer-rug within sight of the 
house, had been engaged all day in making pros- 
trations. 

Coming up to Col. Mackeson, he made his 
salaam and presented a paper. ‘The colonel, sup- 
posing it to be a petition, raised his arm to receive 
it, and the man thrust a dagger into his chest. 


who pointed their 
had but recently come 


commissioner, 


assured Col, 


scuson, 


He was seized, and found to be a Mohammedan | 


fanatic, who had assassinated the Englishman 
because he was an “infidel.” 

Gen. Sir Herbert E. Edwardes, then a colonel, 
succeeded the He, 
Christian, and believing that the path of duty is 
the path of safety, earnestly sanctioned Col. Mar- 
tin’s proposal. 

A meeting of the European residents at Pesh 
After the call had been issued, 
suggested that as the Peshawur 
were to be held on the same day, 
should be deferred. 


dead commissioner. 


awur was called. 
some one races 


the meeting 


“Put off the work of God for a steeple-chase ? 


Never!” exclaimed Col. Martin. 

The meeting was held, the mission founded, and 
a subscription-list sent round. One English cap- 
tain, who looked upon the experiment as a dan- 
gerous one, put his name down for ‘fone rupee 
towards a Colt’s revolver for the first missionary.” 

That captain moved, shortly after, to Meerut, 
the ‘*quietest” part of India. The mutiny broke 
out; his wife and children cruelly killed, 
and then he, too, was murdered. 

Four years after the formation of the mission 
came the testing days of the mutiny. All Bengal 
was convulsed, but at Peshawur there was less 
crime than ever had been known in that city. The 
work of the missionaries was not interfered with, 
and safety reigned in this most dangerous ont- 
post of Englich rule. 

One of the 


he saw 


suissionaries, Dr. Pfander, would 


being a | 


THE YOUTE’S 


take his stand, Bible in hand, on a bridge, or ina 
thoroughfare, and proclaim the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 
trembling in the balance, but not the least insult | 
was offered to the brave missionary. 

“What is your opinion of the crisis ?” asked an 
Englishman of a native chief, who lived near La- 
hore. 

“Tell me just what the state of things is in Pesh- 
awur,” answered the chief. 

“Things are going on well there, under Col. 
Edwardes,” said the Englishinan. 

“Tf things are well at Peshawur,” replied the 
chief, “then all is well in the Punjab. If not, 
then,” rolling up the skirt of his garment, ‘the 
Punjab will be rolled up like this cloth, if things 
go wrong at Peshawur.” 

Things went well there, notwithstanding the 
sixty thousand of fanatics within the city, and 


The empire of England in India was | coach. 





COMPANION. 





JULY 22, 1886. 





The young fellow nr returned to his is task, but 
| with no better success, muttering, howe ver, to him- 
self u vow never again to quote Greek in a stage- 
The tittering of the ladies informed him 
| Plainly that he had got into a ridiculous situation. 

At last, “‘Why, sir,” said he, “how dull I am! I 
recollect now; yes, now I perfectly remember that 
the passage is in Aschylus.” 

The inexorable professor returned to his inexhaust- 
ible pocket, and was in the act of handing him an 
#Eschylus, when our astonished Freshman vocifer- 
ated,— 

“Coachman! 

“What? hey? 

“Let me ont!” 

“What's the matter? hey?” 

“g = ay let me out!” 

“Wh 

“There? 8 a fellow 
library in his pocket!” 

‘he coachman did not comprehend, and the party 
were driven on. 


—__ —~~+oe—__——_ 


Helloa, coachman !” 
999 





here has the whole Bodleian 


For the Companion. 


MID-SUMMER. 





the thousands of armed hill-men, because the 
Commissioner, Sir Herbert Edwardes, was a Chris- | 
tian, who acted upon the maxim, ‘*‘We are safer 
in doing our duty than in neglecting it.” | 





+ 
> 


“FREEDOM OF THE TOWN.” | 


In a recent historical address at Gorham, Maine, 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, speaking of his ancestors who 
were among the early settlers of that town, men- 
tioned an old usage of colonial times. “It was the 
| custom,” he said, “to warn persons out of town un- 
less they had real estate, or had such a character as 
rendered them useful members of society.” Allusion 
|} to this practice is frequent in our early history, and 
| no doubt many readers are familiar with the charac- 
teristic story of the Puritan, who, upon receiving 
the formal request to relieve the town of any liability 
for his support, turned to his wife and said, “Come, 
Abigail, let us be going. The town is so poor that it 
was over-populated by the first settler.” 





This warning a new-comer out of town was com- 
monly a mere matter of form. If a settler remained 
after this warning, the town could not be made 
chargeable with his support in case he became a pau- 
er. 

: In those days it was customary to elect men “free- 
men of the town” in town-meeting. Originally the 
government of the town was in the hands of proprie 
tors only, and the plan was to admit new citizens by 
voting them the “freedom of the town.” Since cole 
nial times this vote has been simply a compliment 
rarely paid to a distinguished visitor, who is thereby 
made the public guest, rather than a citizen. | 

This usage was brought from England, where it | 
had prevailed from a time so distant that the memory 
of man runs not to the contrary. The municipal 
records of London contain frequent mention of it. | 
In 1305 four men were deprived of the freedom of | 
the city because they rented land outside the city 
limits. Norecord will be found of admission to the 
freedom of the city, for this was entered upon the 
rolls of Guildhall. 

In 1326, “for avoiding certain perils,” it was or- 
dained to the effect that all alien merchants who had 
been admitted to the freedom of the city should be 
wholly removed from the same. 

“It was expressly ordained that from thenceforth 
no alien should under any circumstances be adinitted 
to the freedom of the said city, save only at the Hust- 
ings of London, and by the assent of the commonalty, | 
and upon the sufficient security of six reputable men 
of the trade which such person should have followed, 
and should intend to follow.” 

It will be observed that during those times admis- 
sion to the freedom of the city involved admission to | 
some guild, or craft, which the freeman was required 
to follow, and that in any other employment he could 
not engage. An entry made upon the records in 115 
is sugge stive on many points. 

“Be it remembered that on the first day of Decem 
ber, in the first year of Henry V., by the Wardens 
and good folks of the trade of Cutlers of the City of 
London, information was given unto the Mayor, | 
Aldermen, and Chamberlain, of the same city, that 
one William Wysman, of Walthain, in the County of 
Essex, a foreigner, had been admitted to the freedom 
of the said city folks of the trade of coursers, as one | 
who followed their calling; whereas the said William | 
was at that time of the craft of the Cutlers, and not 
of the said trade of coursers.”’ |v 

It is enough to say that William confessed that he 
had gained the freedom of the city deceitfully. For 
this “it was awarded that such admission to the free- 
dom should be held as null, and that he should pay 
lfor his wares and merchandises from thenceforth | 
} custom and all other things, the same as one who is a 
foreigner, and enjoys no freedom of the said city.” | 
| ‘The reader will observe that Wysman, coming from 
Waltham, not more than twenty miles from London, 
Was a “foreigner.” This does not mean that he was | 
alien to the realm, but simply that he was not a free- 
man, though he may have been one at Waltham. 

It also appeurs that after he was deprived of the 
freedom of the city, he could remain and follow the 
calling of *“courser’’ (jockey), only he would have to 
pay “customs and all other things, the same as one 
who is a foreigner’—that is, just the same as he 
would have had to pay had he come from Waltham, 
and not been admitted freeman. This gives an idea 
of how many of our custom dues originated, and of 
the broader and more generous views that are now 
| taken of citizenship. 





+o 
DISCOMFITED. 


It sometimes happens that young people fresh from 
school and college are fond of exhibiting their learn 
ing to those they deem less wise than themselves, but 
a shabby hat may cover a profound scholar’s head, 
and needless display rather than accuracy sometimes 
meets a merited discomfiture, as in the following 
amusing anecdote : 
Prof. Porson, the celebrated Grecian, was once 
travelling in a stage-coach, where a young student, | 
| fresh from college, was amusiug the ladies with a | 

variety of talk, and, among other things, with a quo- | 
tation, as he said, from Sophocles. A Greek quota- 
tion, and in a coach, too, roused the slumbering pro- 
fessor from a kind of half-sleep, in a snug corner of | 





the vehicle. | 
“I think, young gentleman,” said he, “you favored | 
us just now with a quotation from Sophocles. [| 


do not happen to recollect it there. 

“© sir,” replied the tyro, “the quotation is word 
for word as I have repe ‘ated it, and from Sophocles, 
too, But I suspect, sir, it is some time since you | 
were at college.” 

The professor, applying his hand to his great-coat 
pocket, and taking out a small pocket edition of 
Sophocles, quietly asked him if he would be kind 
enought to show him the passage in question in that 
little book. 


‘fer rummaging the pages for some time, he re- | 


pitied, 

“Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that the 

| passage is in Euripides.” 

\ «Then perhaps, sir,” said the professor, putting his 
hand again into his pocket, 
lar edition of Euripides, “you will be so good as 
find it fur me in that littl bovk.” 


to 


}ows and 


vnd handing him # simi- | 


| dream in peace, 


Still all distinct on childhood’s happy page, 
Stand those bright days of summer’s middle age, 
When o’er the fields we watched the mower pass, 
An Alaric among the shrinking grass. 


The bobolink sat high on bush or stone, 

The meadow lark explored the swath new-mown, 
And close the night-hawk swooped with sudden note, 
Her war-whoop pouring from her feathered throat, 


Oh, sweet such cherished recollections are, 

Of youth’s dear scenes, white care stood yet afar, 
And we were simple as the hideéen bird 

Whose soft, low voice the orchard arches heard. 


We thought not then how summer’s matron hour 
Drinks up the “apes SS = he et spring flower, 
Or how beneath the nee of the h y. 

She tinds, surprised, ner first faint touch of gray. 











GEORGE H,. COOMER, 
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HACKNEYED. 


The humorist of the Brooklyn Eagle has written a 


clever little sketch in which the hackneyed words and | 
phrases of sentimental graduates are put together in | 


avery amusing way. He says a young lady entered 
his office and asked, ‘Could [ see the editor?” “Eh! 
yes; I am the editor.” “I am a student in Packer 
Institute,” responded the blushing damscl, ‘and I’ve 
written a little article on ‘Our School Days,’ which I 
would like to have published in the Brooklyn Zagle, 
if you think it is good enough.” 


“Certainly,” replied the editor, gazing in uncon- 
scious admiration upon the beautiful face before him. 
“Does it commence ‘Our school da How the 
words linger in sweet cadences on the strings of mem- 
Ts that the way it runs?” 

“Why, yes,’ responded the beaming girl. 

“Then it goes on: ‘How we look forward from 
them to the time when we shall look back to them!” 

“How did you know?” 
“Never mind,” said the editor, with the engaging 





smile which has endeared him to the citizens of 
Brooklyn. 
“After that comes: ‘So sunshiny! So they have 


flown into the immutable past, and come to us in after 
life only as echoes in the caves of sweet recollections.’ 
Isn’t that it?” 

“It certainly is like that,” answered the astonished 
girl, radiant with delight. “How could you know 
what I had written?” 

“Then it changes from the pianissimo and becomes 
more tender: ‘The shadows gather around our path. 
The roses of friendship ¢ withering, but may we 
not hope that they will bloom again, as we reme smber 
the affections that bound us he re and made” 

“No, you’re wrong there,” and the soft eyes looked 








| disappointed. 


“Is it ‘Hope on, hope ever’?” asks the editor. 

“That comes in further on. You had it nearly 
right. It is, “The dun shadows close around us. The 
flowers of friendship are sleeping, but not withered, 
and will bloom again in the aifection: ule remembrance 
of the chains that bound us so lightly.” 

“Strange that I should have made that mistake,’ 
said the editor, musingly. “From there it 
‘schoolmates, let us live so that all our days shall be 
as radiant as those we h 
pluck happiness from ev 








bush, forgetting never 


ry 
| that the thorns are below the roses, and pitying those 


whose hands are bruised in the march through life.’ ” 
“That's it 
) girl. “Then comes, ‘Hope on, hope ever.’ 
“Sure’s you're born!” cried the editor, blushing 
vith pleasure, and once more on the track. 
es, yes, you're right!” giggled the girl. “I can’t 
» how you found me out! Would you like to print 





fi it: 2” and her face assumed an anxious shade. 


“Certainly,” responded the editor. “I'll say it is by 
the most promising young lady in Brooklyn, the 
daughter of an esteemed citizen, a lady who has 
taken a high social rank.” 

“That finishes the school commencements,” sighed 
the editor, gloomily, as the fair vision floated out. 
“Can’t see how L made that blunder about the shad- 
roses and friendship. Either I’m getting 
old, or some of these girls have struck something 
original.” 

—- DC 


CAMPING OUT. 


We were a party of boys encamping upon an isl- 
and. Our camp site was a model one and commanded 
a full view of a beautiful sheet of water, giving us, 
moreover, the benetit of every little breeze that tem- 
pered the hot sun. 


the shore by a shallow channel; but so filled was the 


water with matted lily-pads that it was difficult for a | 


boat to cross directly. A farmer had let us two boats, 


| but he had just begun to paint the best one, and we | 
had to use the other, which was flat-bottomed and 


rather leaky. This made some inconvenience; but 


we managed to have a fine time hunting and fishing, | 


without special incident. 


One morning we woke up and found the boat gone. 

“Gone! why, it can’t be!” exclaimed Fred Wil- 
— one of our number. “It was tied securely last 
night.’ 

Sut all search was fruitless; gone it certainly was. 
No one could imagine how it got away. But the fact 
remained. We were prisoners on our island. 

Presently we saw a man who had been engaged for 
several days chopping wood on the opposite shore, 
coming to his wor Will hailed him: “I say, have 





you seen a stray boat anywhere around the pond this | 


morning?” 

“I have,” said he, with a comical grin. “Thar’s 
one turned bottom-side-up down on the sand-beach” 
| (half a mile distant). 

“How do you think we can get it?” said Will, an- 


” 


| other of the party. 


ove al, I should say yer choice lay between swim- 
min’ and flyin’,” chuckled the man, as he turned to 
go. 


“But wait! How much will you take to get it for 





us 
“Wal, now yer talkin’ business. T should say, on 


| general principles, about half a dollar.” 


rhere was no other way, so he was awarded the 


contract, and in the course of half an hour the boat | 


was again in our possession. 
That night we were more careful. 


The boat was 
matde fast te Te tae 


vTittle “e 


linagine our surprise next morning 


goes: | 


known here, and may we | 


-or nearly that!” exclaimed the delighted | 
” 


The island was separated from | 


vit, and we retired to | 


when the boat was again found to be missing. It 
was recovered as before. 

Viat evening, after our return to the island, the 
boat question was discussed, and it was agreed that 
some one should do guard-duty that night. For this 
Fred at once volunteered. He had told no one of a 

lan besides myself; so the rest knew nothing of it. 
laking his blanket and gun, he went outside the tent; 
and twenty minutes afterwards, when all the oceu- 
pants of the tent, except myself, were asleep, I heard 
& responsive snore from outside; Fred himself was 
asleep! 

Soon after midnight my slumbers were broken bya 
loud explosion. The whole camp was astir in an 
instant. Fred rushed down to the shore and lighted 
bl pile of fagots and bark which he had previously be- 

rinkled with kerosene. And in the sudden bright 
b aze that flashed up, our boat was distinctly seen to 
glide off from shore under the skilful direction of 
none other than our philanthropic wood-chopper! 

; A great shout rose. ‘“Hulloa, there! Come back 
rere! 
| ‘Never mind,” said Fred, ‘‘he will not go far.” 
And sure enough, at that moment the boat was seen 
to be sinking. ‘he doubly surprised thief was obliged 
to take to the water. He attempted at first to swim 
| off to the mainland, but found it too far, and was 
| obliged to return to the island, much against his will. 
He had arrived near enough to the shore to wade out, 
when he became entangled in the lily-pads and could 
go no further. Of course we chafled him; and he 
was compelled to remain there until Fred temporarily 
repaired the boat, when we relieved him on promise 
of good behavior, the return of our money and half 
a cord of dry wood for our camp-tire. The boys were 
how exger to know how Fred had effected the cap- 
ture. 

In the first place, he had cut a round hole in the 
bottom of the boat, and fitted a wooden plug to it on 
the under side having a screw projecting like a knob 
from the bottom. He next took a long cod-line which 
he happened to have, fastened one end to the shore, 
and the other to the screw projecting from the plug. 
By means of another line he rigged a contrivance, so 
tliat the least pull would fire off a gun he had con- 
cealed in the bushes. 





A PERSIAN QUACK. 


A Persian consults a doctor whenever he meets 
with one. An English physician, living at Shiraz, 
met ata Persian dinner-party a Khan, a general of 
cavalry, who had, he said, a needle in his back. He 
gave the English doctor a list of all his ills from birth. 
He was then a sufferer from lumbago, and obtained 
relief by acupuncture Every morning his valet in- 
serted an ordinary sewing needle for more than an 
inch in the seat of pain, and on that morning the 
needle had been inserted, and then had disappeared, 


The doctor made an examination of the general’s 
back, and found there innumerable scars of acupunc- 
ture, but no needle. “The needle was probably lost. 
It is not in your body,” said the doctor. 

“Ah, you Europeans will never believe!” answered 
the Persian, indignantly. “Why, Agha Ali, the jer- 
reh [surgeon], says it is there, and it must be there. 
Besides, he is going to extract it by the mouse.” 

“By the what?” asked the astonished Englishman. 
“The mouse. Don’t you understand that ?” 

“No. What mouse?” 

“Ah, science! Ah, Europeans! 
stand the action of the mouse!” 

A chorus of explanations told the Englishman that 
a live mouse bound on the general’s back would cause 
the needle to leave the general’s body and enter the 
animal’s, where it would be found. 

In a few minutes the native surgeon appeared, and 
humbly seated himself in the lowest corner of the 
roou. 

“Please God,” said he, on being ordered by the 
general to examine his back, “by my science and by 
the help of the sainted martyrs Houssein and Hessan, 
I shall remove the needle, which is deeply seated.” 

The surgeon took a small, flat tin box from his 
pocket, opened it cautiously, and showed a poor little 
mouse, with a silken ligature affixed to each foot. 
When taken up, he gave a squeak of pain. 

That squeak enlightened the English doctor. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, ‘that you are 
able to extract the needle from the Khan’s back, and 
make it enter the body of the mouse?” 

“Assuredly, with heaven’s blessing and the blessed 
prophet’s he ‘Ip, I shall certuinly do so,” he answered. 

“Ah, this is indeed a wonderful thing!” answered 
the Englishman. “Agha Ali, the surgeons of Persia 








He doesn’t under- 


have in you a burning and shining light; but your 
| trick is old [here the Persian turned paie]. Observe, 


my friends. Hey, presto, pass! Khan, the needle 
has left you, and is now in the poor mouse’s body.” 
| The Persian sprang to his feet, closed the box, and 
exclaimed, ** What is this the sahib says? If the sahib 
can cure the Khan’s pain, why send for me? 1 am 
insulted! Let me go!” 

The box was taken from him. 
ready there, 
mouse’s back. 


A needle was al- 
slipped under the loose skin of the 


anemia 
SHUNNED. 


Pyramid Lake, in the great desert of Nevada, con- 
tains many islands, and one of the largest of these is 
a tall white rock, called Fremont’s Pyramid, from the 
fact that the “‘path-finder” is said to have succeeded 
in ascending it. If this is true, no one has been able 
to repeat his adventure, though several attempts have 
been made, with the hope of recovering a field-glass 
| and some other instruments which he left on the sum- 
| mit. 


| Another of the islands of the lake is alive with 


rattlesnakes. It is supposed that the progenitors of 
these snakes were wafted to the island on bunches of 
| floating reeds or rafts of driftwood. There are thou- 
| sands, if not millions,—the people about the lake say 
millions,—of the rattlers on the island, and their right 
to it there are “‘none to dispute.” The reptiles have 
| their homes among the rocks, and feed upon the eggs 
| and young of waterfowl and dead fish that are cast 
ashore on the island. 

The rattlesnakes of the island when disturbed glide 
away and hide themselves in the crevices of the rock, 
just as would similar snakes on the mainland, though 
they halt and show fight when hard pressed. It is 
not a place, however, in which the voyager would be 
willing to spread his blankets for the night, unless 
surrounded by a fence of fire. 





| 
| 


+O —_ 
NOT ACQUAINTED. 


Many men are so rushed and driven by business 
affairs that they often say, laughingly, that they have 
no time to “get acquainted with their families.” The 
Boston Post tells an amusing incident regarding one 
of these very busy men: 


He usually left home before his children were up in 
the morning, and did not return until after they had 
gone to bed. 

He was hurrying away one morning when he found 
that his little boy had arisen earlier than usual and 
was playing on the sidewalk. 

“Go into the house.” 

The little fellow refused. 
punished him. 
| The child went into the house crying, 
mother asked,— 

“What's the matter?” 

“Man hit me!” cried the chil. 

“What man?” 

“Why, the man that stays here Sundays.” 








His father seized him and 


and the 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
G1.75 a year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 
~‘irnae can commence at any time during the 


The C ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when song. by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders. Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
| acotigarncrte rs are required to register letters when- 

ver requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Tihiree weeks aie required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pal d. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 





The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters ae Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
ay 





For the Companion. 


A LESSON. 


A beautiful character has just passed away —a 
faithful and sympathizing pastor and a ready helper 
in whatever promoted the mental and moral good of 
the community. His friends looked on his life as an 
idyl, and on his home as an ideal one. For years 
disease had been insidiously preying upon him. He 
made his horse his doctor, and fully hoped to ride 
back to health. 

He evidently did not understand his case. The 
extra work of the Week of Prayer left him utterly 
broken. 

A friend put into his hands the means for a tour in 
Europe. But he returned barely able to be taken 
from the steamer to the hotel, where, a week later, 
he died within a few hours of his own beautiful par- 
sonage in the valley of the Housatonic. 

We wish to emphasize the lesson here sugge sted. 

That rich life possibly might have been saved for 
years had the good man sought and secured expert 
advice as to the nature of his trouble, which was of 
the heart. Less than almost any other internal organ 

‘can the heart hide its organic ailments. If that kind 
friend who sent him to Europe could, at an early 
date, have sent him to some one skilful in the medical 
profession in New York or Boston, it is probable that 
his life might have been prolonged. 

In the first place, medical treatment, wisely applied, 
can do much for a diseased heart, in some forms cur- 
ing the disease, in others holding it in check. In the 
second place, heart-disease is one in which more than 
in most others, the patient who has a proper knowl- 
edge of his condition can greatly help himself, by 
avoiding whatever unduly quickens the action of the 
heart, or overtaxes its strength. 

Says the writer of the sketch from which we have 
drawn, “The nature of his disease was still unsus- 
pected, and the experience of Europe only accelerated 
the disorder.” Of course; since absence of excite- 
ment is a prime condition of continued life to such, 
or if the heart was enfeebled, it was necessary that 
everything exhausting be carefully avoided. 

Our special point is, let every one who seems to be 
running down for no appreciable cause seek the best 
medical advice at an early day. 


_—— 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 


We give our readers, in brief, the substance of a 
valuable paper on the above subject in the June San- 
itarian by P. W. Search, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Sidney, Ohio. 

The schoolhouse should be preéminently the build 
ing of the locality, the exponent of the people’s prog 
ress and intelligence, the pride of every citizen. Its 
site should be central, but never at the expense of 
healthiness, proper size of grounds, and freedom 
from noise. The grounds should have a moderate 
slope, with perfect facilities for sewerage and drain- 
age. 

The school-yard should be large enough for all 
sorts of games and sports which are now driven from 
the street. If space enough cannot be found in the 
heart of the city or village, put the school where it | 
can have grounds. Agassiz once said he thought the 


reason why the Swiss boys stood nine hours of daily | 


study better than the American boys did six, was 
because of the long walks and mountain climbs lying 
between their homes and their schools. 
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‘central, and of such size as to heat by a large quanti- 
‘ty of warm air, rather than by a small quantity of 
hot air. The temperature should be nearly the same 
{in all parts of the room, and never vary more than 
| five degrees between the floor and ceiling. 
| The arrangements for ventilation should be such as 
| to give each pupil at least fifteen hundred cubic feet 
| of fresh air every hour. The windows, except in 

mild weather, should never be suddenly opened for 

| ventilation. The pure air should be constantly sup- 
plied. The demands of sanitary science should be 
incessantly urged, until the best system of ventila- 
| tion is adopted in every school in the land. 

The halls should be large. Each school-room 
should have its own cloak-room, properly warmed 
and ventilated. The closets should be within doors, 
and be neat and attractive. 


—_——__¢___ 
SNAKE-CHARMING,. 





A traveller in India writes as follows: “One morn- 
ling, while sitting on the veranda, I heard a sound 
| which much resembled that made by bagpipes; and 

presently as it came nearer I discerned a strange- 
looking figure coming towards me, playing on a curi- 
| ous double pipe. His hair was long and matted in 
| elf-locks like strips of thick felt, and he carried over 
his shoulder a long springy bamboo from either end 
of which depended a reddish-yellow bag. 


“Salaam, sahib,’ he suid. 
*«*Who are you, and what do you want?’ I asked. 
“*Hazoor! your servant is a charmer of serpents, 
and desires to exhibit his skill for your amusement.’ 
“This seemed to me a favorable opportunity for 
testing the pretensions of these persons, and I pro- 
posed certain conditions under which he should work, 
promising him a liberal reward if he were succe ssful 
in capturing a poisonous snake within a certain dis- 
tance of my bungalow. 
| “After some demur he assented to my proposal, 
| stipul: ating only that if he failed he should receive 
half the promised sum of money. 
| “Accordingly, I assured myself absolutely that he 
had no snake concealed about his person. 
“Taking his pipe and followed by me, he began his 





veregrinations, playing his doleful music all the while. | 


‘irst he searched the house, then the small piece of 
garden in front thereof, after which he turned towards 

| the cook-house and my servants’ huts, which lay a 
short distance in the rear. Midway between these 
huts and my bungalow was a small weedy patch of 
rose-garden ; and towards this patch he first directed 
his steps. 

“Fixing his eyes on a spot among the rose-bushes, 
he commenced playing on his pipe. Slowly—very 
slowly—he drew nearer and nearer, his pipe keeping 
up a soft, monotonous, droning sound, when—whish! 
with a plunge and a dart, he thrust his arm into the | 
grass and drew forth a wriggling cobra. I gave him 
his reward.” 


——__—> 


“FROM BOSTON.” 


“1 M from Boston,” read a Western lady, on a 
mysterious and ancient stone, near the New England 
city. “ ‘I’m from Boston!’” she exclaimed. ‘That 
is a sufficient epitaph.” As an evolution of this trite 
story, we find the following: 

A Boston man, the product of its intense culture, 


walked out of the city one day, and paused before a 
milestone that was marked,— 
ONE 
M 
FROM 
BOSTON. 

He looked at the stone, turned his head from side 
to side, and said,— 

“Poor fellow! True to the last! He did not care 
to have his name put on the stone; enough to have it 
known that he was from Boston. 

**Simply inscribe over me,’ he said, ‘that one man 
from Boston lies here.’”’ 

We fear that the writer of the above lives more 
than lm from Boston, as most of the jokes at the ex- 
| pense of the book-loving old Puritan city are writ- 
ten by paragraphists who live far away from the light 
| of the good old State House dome. 





—_——_¢— 
HOW NAMED. 


When parents cannot agree on any one name for a 
child, they can compromise on several names. This 
compound name sometimes has a rather bulky effect. 
The specimen of one here given illustrates parental 
intelligence as well as liberality : 

“And so you’ve named your baby, have you?” 
said one woman to another. 

“Oh yes. 

“What is it you call him?” 

“Thomas Muscovy Martin Luther Benson.” 

“The poor little toad! Why did you load it down 
with so much name?” 

“Well, it seemed as though I couldn’t slight my own 
brother, and I insisted on Muscovy on his account.” 

“But how about Martin Luther? You wasn’t un- 
der any special obligations to him.” 

“No, but my husband was determined that he should 
; be named after one of the apostles, and Martin was 
| my choice of the lot.” 





en 


“ALL VEGETABLES.” 
a . 
rhe peculiar uses of words are often the source of 
| misunderstanding and great amusement. A young 
lady student at a Boston conservatory was accosted 
| by an old lady, when the following conversation en. 
| sued: 
| “Good-evenin’, miss.” 
| “Good-evening, madam.” 
“Will ye be so kind as to tell me where is the con- 
| sairvat’ry?” 
“Certainly, madam. 
| c2 uting it). 
“An’ will they let anybody see ’em.” 
“See whom?” 
| “Och, the flowers, to be sure!” 
| “Flowers? There are no flowers there.” 
“Oh, is that so? Py erhaps they find it more profit- 
able to raise vegetables.” 


There is the building” (indi- 


The light should be ample—the window space never 


less than one-fourth of the floor space. Surrounding 
buildings may sometimes necessitate as high as forty 
per cent. The windows should be large, or in groups, 
and furnished with curtains or blinds. The most 
constant and best light is the north. The walls and 
ceiling should be delicately tinted, and have a surface 


that will not absorb disease germs, and that can be 


readily washea. 

The room should be thirty-two feet long, 
twenty-five to twenty-eight feet wide, 
than fourteen feet high. 
one room. The floor should be of hard, 
wood. This absorbs little, and is easily cleansed. 


from 
and not more 


_— -+ 


TRUTHFUL. 


A boy about twelve years old was the important 
| witness in a law-suit. One of the lawyers, 
questioning the boy closely, said, 
been talking to you, 
hasn’t he?” “Yes,” 
“Now,” said the lawyer, “just tell us how your fa- 

the : — you to testify.’ 
“Well,” said the boy, 


after cross- 
“Your father has 
and telling you how to testify, 
said the boy. 


modestly, “father told me 


Forty pupils are enough for | ths t the lawyers would try to tangle me up, but if I 
polished 
If 
the rooms are heated by furnaces, these should be 


would just be careful and tell the truth, I could tell 
the same thing every time.” 

The lawyer made no further effort to “tangle the 
boy up” in his testimony, 





| 
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Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. (Ade. 
> — 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures liver complaint, rheum- | 


atism, and all diseases of the blood. 
tilonsianeaap lil pecepeincesinri 
Burnett s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAtr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of .deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World, (Adz. | 
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DoLit tat BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


illustrated Catalogue sent free 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
F so7 Wash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL REDUCTION 
IN PRICE OF 


BICYCLES 


Until August Ist we will sell our celebrated HECLA 
Boys’ Bicycles, at the following unoqualled reductions: 









Winch Rubber Tire, $10. 00, former price, - $12.50 
inch ie 5.00, 18.00 
inch - be 20.00, ped = 

42-inch * - .00, ” - 


Send in your orde r at once, as our stock is limited. 


Catalogue on application. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
108 Madison St., CHICAGO. 241 Broadway, NEW York. | 


: Nestle’s Food 


Differs from se infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 
A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
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no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum ' 


or Summer Complaints vhere the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.’ 


A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water ‘alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


INGAL I S STAMPING | 

by ty Ay me Aphabet ot 1 ry )| 
126 letters, /ngalls’ Instruetion Book, LLS’ 
| CATALOGUE containing Thousands of Timers tiions of 


Stamping Patterns, Box Powde r, Pad, FELT TIDY and 
Imported Silk to work it. This Outfit, postpaid, for $1.00, 


INGALLS’ NEW OUTFIT! 


ALL LARGE PATTERNS! Our customers 
have often called for a Stamping Outfit containing a// 
large Patterns, To meet this demand, we offer this New 
Guifit containing the following Perforated Stamping 
Patterns, A large branch of OAK LEAVES, size 9x21 in., 












used for EMBROIDERY, KENSINGTON or LUSTRA 
PAINTING, A beautiful spray of Wild Roses, 8x15, and 
a tine cluster of Pond Lilies, 8x15, for Table Searts, ete. 
Artistic Designs for Tid ies, Panels, Cluster of 
Daisies, 8x9; “Golden Rod, 6x8; Fuchsia Outline 
Head, 9x2; Buneh of Forget-me-Nots,7 








Tinsel Embroidery, SXUy Vine of Te - 
Cluster of Poppies, 443x7: Woodbine, 43 
Embroidery: Bouquet of Roses, Daisies. 
Rod, and Ferns, size 8xU in. Box Powder, Pad. “Ingalls? 
Instruction Book and Ingalls? Biz Catalogue, This Outfit 
is actually worth over $3.00, ye send this Outtit, post- | 
paid, for We will send all the Patterns in this | 
$1.25 Outtit, went Powder, Pad or Books. for $1.00. | 
SPECIAL OFFER! Ve will send you the 
GALLS’ M AMMOTIL $1.00 OUTFIT, = the Patterns in 
this $1.25 Outtit, by mail, for & 
Address J. F. 





2%, 


2.00 


ANG: AL LS, Ly ynn, Mass. 
our retailer for the Ori inal 3 Sh 
—-e Beware of Tmitations. $ _ 








None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 
HOE. ’ 


Madetn Botton Congress & 
Calf Skin, Unexcelled in 


stal c: ard sent 








renee a 


Me or Territory. 


Means&Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


This shoe cunt higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask them, 


We hold the opinion that the 


VERDICT OF CONSUMERS 


Is the only guide which can be considered infallible by 
buyers who wish to judg y concerning the merits 
of shoes, or of any other artic of merehandise, 

We will state Naty positively that the reason why the 
manufacturers the James Means’ $3 Shoe are able to 
show increase ‘in business such as no other firm has 
shown or can show fs just this: It is because the James 














Means’ $3 Shoe is made for the purpose of pleasing the | 


wearer when the shoe is on the foot, and because it is 
not made simply to catch his eye by false appearance of 
excellence when held in the hand. 

There are some people who think that the success of , 
the James Means’ $3 Shoe is due to extensive advertis- | 
ing. To such we would say that advertising is an excel- 
lent thing, but whatever Others may think, we think it 
would be worse than useless to spend money in adver- | 
tising a three-dollar shoe unless the advertising were 
backed up by goods made strong enough to stand the 
terribly severe usage to which a three-dollar shoe is 
liable to be subjected. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING THIS STAMP 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 





BIG 


IN- | 





JULY 22, 1886. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR WR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUuTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 ets.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.: 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothac he Drops Cure in One Mi 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bur 
ee rere 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 

pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English C ompany, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 

and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
| tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
auseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced, They comprise: 





























Geraldine Ulmar, as - - “Yum-Yum.” 
| +» Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School. 

Kate Foster, as ‘*Pitti-Sing. 

“Ko-Ko. 

- ‘*Nanki-Poo. 

“The Mikado. 


**Poo-Bah. 


” 


George Thorne, as - - 


” 


Courtice Pounds, as 


Frederici, as 


” 


Fred Billington, as - 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-oftice 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 
, No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PL UMMER’S ee 


HAMMOCK, INVALID & STEAMER CHAIR. 


Automatic and ees adjusted to any position. Useful 
everywhere. The most grateful eae comforting Chair 
in the world for families and invalids. It has no equal, 
and SELLS AT SIGHT. Delivered in Boston, 
folded compactly an shipped anywhere on receipt of 
$6. Send 2c. — circulars and e ngt cal Agents 
wanted. Liberal terms. H. B SDELL & CO., 
Mason Building, Boston. Mention this paper. 


Shorter Hours for Women. 


JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE, 


the best and safest Washing Com- 


ins 








pound known. 
IF USED AS DIRECTED 


it will produce a greater saving of 
labor 
House - cleaning, 


time and in Washing and 
better 
than anything yet invented. 
Wash Dishes, Glassware, 


| Windows, Curtains, Jewelry, Silver, 


with results, 





yo ur 


'in fact, everything, with it, and note 
its superiority over soap. 
ae 


| Try it in the bath. All other 
Powders in the market are mere im- 
itations. Beware of them. It will 


pay you well to secure the genuine, 
which always bears the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 














HIcHEST AWARD 


Espen, New Orleans, a 


GOLD MEDAL 


competioreatthe World’ 'e 


aul ma we urers of — 





‘i perts, recognizing’ its superior quat- 


ities, 


will 
OEALERS. "APPLY To 
& Co. BOSTON. 


E 
at H. WOOD 





Black king” to be the BEST. 


ey tea 
it ig the only bd 


Sick. SEstiecons contains double 
fity.., 


pronounced Wood's Ladie 


‘Te 


thet black 
lackin 
not crac! 





nan- 
Your anes dealer will keep 
usk for it. Use no other, 

















